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AT THE CORONATION 
2 JUNE 1953 


: IT SAW her youthful, saw her ardent brow 
For service and for sovereignty bent.’ 
‘I heard the single music of her vow 
With great and ghostly voices in consent.’ 
‘So young she looked for such vast enterprise.’ 
‘Antiquity I saw in a young queen’s eyes.’ 


‘I saw her crowned.’ ‘I heard in solemn phrase 

The kingly God who crowned her called to bless.’ 
‘Yet did I grieve that these ungentle days 

Should fall to one who looked all gentleness.’ 
‘All gentle, yet she bore such royal mien 
As when the first Elizabeth was queen.’ 


“If so it be, then may her reign inspire 

Men great with deeds and poets great with song.’ 
‘Since so it was, may vision take new fire 

And ancient virtue through her youth be strong, 
Till with her age’s far horizon come 
The second, a more true, millennium.’ 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 
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Notes and Observations 
SCIENCE AND THE CROWN 5 


HERE is no need to salute the televising of 

the Coronation Service, for the achieve- 
ment of Science and its B.B.C. practitioners 
together with the perfect commentary by Mr. 
Richard Dimbleby have already received 
universal praise. Yet so deep was the signifi- 
cance of the event that some further reflection 
may be justified. For the first time twenty mil- 
lion people were in two places at once, not 
merely to be entertained, not only to pay 
homage in their minds to earthly sovereignty, 
but to become members of the vastest congre- 
gation ever assembled for the holding of a 
religious service, and one which was of the 
most impressive, solemn, and sacred nature. 
The sense of unity created by respect and 
affection for the monarchy in general, and for 
the latest occupant of the throne in particular, 
was reinforced by the still wider and more 
mystical unity created by the dedication both 
of the Queen and her people to the service of 
God. No one who took part in that service 
either by being present in the Abbey or through 
watching by means of television could easily 
escape the influence of those three hours. It was 
not only the technical perfection of every 
detail, the glories of words and movement 
and sound, it was not only that a Shakespeare 
history play at its noblest seemed to have sud- 


denly come true; the ultimate effect, in no 
little measure due to the sincerity and humility 
of the Queen herself, was that of a reawakening 
of the Nation’s religious conscience, and this 
consummation was brought about by Science, 
now no longer Religion’s rival but its miracu- 
lous ally. 

It was the glory of the first Elizabethan era 
that men’s minds reached out after new know- 
ledge of this world: it may prove to be the 
glory of the second Elizabethan age that 
Science may cause men to reach out once more 
for knowledge of another world, bringing them 
back by novel means to reverence the old 
spiritual values, and to see clearly the vision 
without which the people perish. Certainly, 
when the Queen asked that all should pray for 
her at her Coronation, Science could not more 
effectively have helped them to do as she asked. 

A Queen is Crowned and Elizabeth is Queen are 
films which play a fine part in proclaiming the 
coloured splendour of 2 June. But for all their 
merits they do not give what television gave. 
An element in places of artifice, the changes in 
the Abbey music, and the necessity of cutting 
or inflating, rob them of the authenticity which 
television provided. The films are records, tele- 
vision was fact. G. B. 


Three Queens and their Poets 


By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


MONG the most curious exhibits in the 
Edward VII Galleries at the British 
Museum are the ‘shew-stone’ and the magical 
wax tablets once used in divination by Dr. John 
Dee, tame wizard to Queen Elizabeth I. With 
the aid of these objects, weak ministers though 
they were, he was called upon to name, by his 
so potent art, the date most auspicious for the 
crowning of the Tudor Princess. 
He named 15 January 1559; and there has 
seldom been a luckier long shot. 
Of visible portents few seemed good. The 
nation was still uneasily divided against itself; 


to the Bench of Bishops and to the older nobility 
the orthodoxy and the origin of Anne Boleyn’s 
red-haired, wary-eyed daughter were alike am- 
biguous—to say the least of it; and in the realm 
of European affairs the problem was merely 
whether France or Spain would devour Eng- 
land. 

There was another sphere in which the 
omens were unpropitious enough. Though the 
literary low-water mark of the fifteenth century 
had been left behind, who would then have 
dreamed that the tide then slowly beginning to 
turn would rise beyond all imagined levels? 
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Three Queens and their Poets 163 


Of all the magnificent poetry which flowered 
and foamed round her feet, how much did 
the first Elizabeth justly appreciate and fully 
understand? The question is sometimes an- 
swered in a sense more favourable than the 
evidence would seem to warrant. It is true that 
Roger Ascham’s royal pupil did him credit; 
she was proud of her elegant Latinity and she 
was capable of making her modest store of 
Greek seem greater than it was. Nor did she 
fail to command, and even to reward, such 
poets as burned sweet incense before her tin- 
selled shrine. Yet one hazards a guess that her 
personal taste in literature, like her personal 
taste in dress, tended to the over-ornate, the 
over-opulent, and the excessively artificial. 
She never gave to Shakespeare the active, 
constantly-recurrent patronage which he was 
to receive from her successor, James I and VI; 
and if there be any truth in the tradition that 
she demanded to see Falstaff in love it suggests 
that she understood neither the real character 
of the Fat Knight nor the true meaning of love. 

Elizabeth’s function in the realm of poetry 
was not so much to appreciate as to elicit. The 
fair vestal, the imperial votaress, the ‘golden 
girl’ self-vowed to virginity, what more could 
the taste and temper of the age desire? And so 
we see her appearing and reappearing as Bel- 
phoebe, Britomart, Cynthia, Gloriana. To 
George Peele she is both a goddess and a saint; 
to Robert Greene she is ‘Diana’s Rose’; and to 
all of the fraternity, as to Spenser, ‘a seemly 
sight’. In her long, lonely, and laborious life 
few things can have given her more happiness 
than gazing upon her own face as reflected 
from the mirror held up to her first by one poet 
and then by another. No need to tell them to 
leave out the wrinkles, as Zucchero and Hilliard 
had to be reminded to do! 

In the pursuit of courtly hyperbole Spenser 
led the field, though Raleigh and Sidney 
spurred hard to ride him down. Not content 
with hymning his sovereign as the 


Great and most glorious Virgin Queen alive 
That with her sovereign power and scepter 
shene 
All Faery-lond doth peaceably sustene, 


or as the 


Goodly Ladie clad in hunter’s weed, 


whose beauty was 


Hable to heale the sicke and to revive the 
ded, 


he even dared to praise her ‘streight legs’, 
comparing them to ‘two faire marble pillars’ 
and incidentally reminding us of the change 
in the relations between masculine poet and 
feminine sovereign during the space dividing 
the Tudor from the Augustan and Victorian 
periods. Imagination boggles at the thought of 
Addison commending Queen Anne’s legs or 
Tennyson Queen Victoria’s: nor would either 
of these poets have been likely to invite his 
Queen to join in a dance, however symbolical 
and mythological a measure. 


I see Calliope speed her to the place 
Where my goddess shines; 

And after her the other Muses trace 
With their violines. 


Wants not a fourth Grace, to make the dance 
more even? 
Let that rowme to my Lady be given. 


Thus Spenser again, in the 4£gloga Quarta of 
The Shepheardes Calender, a delicious piece of 
extravagance which offers one of the many 
instances when Elizabethan poets laid tufts of 
living blossoms among the intertissued robes of 
gold and pearl flung by them at the feet of their 
royal idol. Here the pink and purple colum- 
bine, gilliflowers, daffadowndillies, cowslips, 
pansies, ‘lovéd lillies’, and the ‘fayre flowre 
delice’ are wildly and beautifully made into 
one bouquet. Is it a mere coincidence that in 
two of the finest portraits in the 1947 Nicolas 
Hilliard exhibition Elizabeth is depicted with 


a small posy on the heartward side 
Against the broidery? 


And now, with a second Elizabeth upon the 
throne, could anything come nearer to the 
hopes and wishes of us all than the flower- 
pranked prophecy which Robert Greene puts 
into the mouth of Friar Bacon? 


From forth the royal garden of a King 

Shall flourish out so rich and fair a bud 

Whose _ brightness shall deface proud 
Phoebus’ flower 

And overshadow Albion with her leaves. 
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164 Three Queens and their Poets 


Till then shall Mars be master of the field 
But then the stormy threats of war shall cease, 
The horse shall stamp as careless of the pike, 
Drums shall be tun’d to timbrels of delight 


And peace from heaven shall harbour in 

these leaves 

That gorgeous beautifies this matchless 

flower. 

Few passages in Shakespeare have lately 
been quoted more often than the great speech 
at the end of Henry VIII, spoken by Cranmer 
with the infant Elizabeth Tudor in his arms, 
and none could be more to the purpose. Eight 
lines near the middle seem to be the best 
attuned to the time: 


She shall be loved and feared; her own shall 
bless her; 

Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn 

And hang their heads with sorrow; good 
grows with her. 

In her days every man shall eat in safety 

Under his own vine what he plants, and sing 

The merry songs of peace to all his neigh- 
bours. 

God shall be truly known; and those about 
her 

From her shall read the perfect ways of 
honour 

And by those claim their greatness, not by 
blood. 


It must be confessed that by comparison with 
Gloriana poor Queen Anne offered to her poets 
a slightly unrewarding theme. Sir Winston 
Churchill has commended her ‘placid courage, 
strong, patient spirit, firm faith and abiding 
sense of public duty’; but these are prosaic 
virtues. When we contemplate the ponderous, 
passive, yet somehow endearing figure of Anne, 
even Marlborough’s campaigns look like those 
small-scale, distant background-pieces in which 
toy cannons belch smoke, toy soldiers deploy, 
and toy generals bestride prancing toy chargers. 

Both Pope and Addison give to this Queen 
courtly credit for events not directly attribut- 
able to any act of her own. In Windsor Forest 
Pope describes how 

At length great Anna said, ‘Let discord 

cease!’ 

She said—the world obdey’d, and all was 

Peace: 


and Addison, in The Campaign, after declaring 
of Louis XIV that he 


Forgets his thirst for universal sway 

And scarce can teach his subjects to obey, 
His arms he finds in vain attempts employ’d 
Th’ ambitious projects of his race destroy’d, 


declares, 


Such are th’ effects of Anna’s royal cares; 

By her Britannia, great in foreign wars, 

Ranges through nations wheresoe’er dis- 
joined 

Without the wonted aid of sea and wind. 


But, he adds with fervour, 


Who can tell the joys of those that lie 

Beneath the constant influence of her eye! 

Whilst in diffusive showers her bounties fall 

Like Heav’n’s indulgence, and descend on 
all, 

Secure the happy, succour the distrest, 

Make every subject glad and a whole people 
blest. 


It is pleasant to turn to Pope’s glimpse of 
Hampton Court in 1712. 


Here British statesmen oft the fall foredoom 

Of foreign tyrants—and of nymphs at home; 

Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms 
obey 

Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes 
tea. 


It may be, however, that the nearest point of 
contact between Great Anna and a great poem 
(if not a great poet) was when she ‘touched for 
the evil’ the puny infant who would survive to 
write The Vanity of Human Wishes. 

In spite of her robust, almost Regency sense 
of the ridiculous (known only to her inmost 
circle) it cannot be said that Victoria was, like 
Leigh Hunt’s Cleopatra, a ‘laughing Queen’. 
It is therefore curious that so much of the Vic- 
torian verse where she figures should be of a 
definitely humorous kind. It is also curious that 
two of the humorists, ‘Ingoldsby’ Barham and 
W. M. Thackeray, should have written of her 
more than once in that synthetic brogue which 
many Englishmen imagine to be the wonted 
speech of many Irishmen. 


Barham’s Barney Maguire describes the 
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Three Queens and their Poets 


Queen’s Coronation with graphic gaiety, giv- 
ing ‘shots’ by the way of 
proud Hungarians 
And Everythingarians all in furs and muffs; 


of 
the female heiress, Miss Anja-ly Coutts, 
of 


The crames and custard, and the beef and 
mustard 


All on the tombstones like a poulterer’s shop; 
and culminating in this quite admirable stanza, 


Then the Queen, Heaven bless her! och! 
how they did dress her 
In her purple garaments and her goulden 
Crown; 
Like Vanus or Hebe, or the Queen of Sheby, 
With eight young ladies houlding up her 
gown; 
Sure, twas grand for to see her, and also for 
to he-ar 
The big drums bating and the trumpets 
blow, 
And Sir George Smart-oh, he played a Con- 
sarto 
With his four and twenty fiddlers all in a 
row. 


What Saintsbury called his ‘rather tasteless 
and overdone fronde’ against the Prince Consort 
colours much of Thackeray’s topical verse. In 
his eyes the royal pair could do nothing right, 
whether at a performance of Shakespeare ‘a 
little compressed’, at the Great Exhibition, in 
the Floral Gardens at Pimlico, or in the do- 
mestic seclusion of Schloss Rosenau. Whether 
he writes as Mr. Molony, or Doctor Prae- 
torious, or Pleaceman X, there is always a 
derisive grin on his face and a drop of gall in 
his pen. If the tone is a little more amiable in 
the Lines on a Late Hospicious Ewent, that may be 
because even a satirist could find nothing 
unkind to say about the new-born infant at 
Buckingham Palace or the aged Duke at 
Apsley House. 

When poets—and poetesses—wrote seriously 
about, or to, Queen Victoria, they tended to be 
grave to the point of gloom. This may have 
been because in two instances at least the poem 
was inspired by the death of her husband; but 
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165 


the funereal tinge of Miss Elizabeth Barrett’s 
lines on The Young Queen cannot be explained 
by this hypothesis. Nobody who has studied 
Victoria’s Journal will accept this interpreta- 
tion of her emotions during the first hours and 
days of her reign. 


Her thoughts are deep within her, 
No outward pageants win her 
From memories that in her soul are rolling 
wave on wave. 


Her palace walls enring 
The dust that was a King 
And very cold beneath her feet she feels her 
father’s grave. 


When Prince Albert died he was lamented 
by two poets, both great though not equal in 
greatness. Christina Rossetti wrote with charac- 
teristic austerity, nobly if not in her most re- 
memberable tone: 


Full twenty years of blameless married faith, 
Of love and honour questioned not, 
Joys, griefs imparted: for the first time Death 
Sunders the common lot. 


Christ help the desolate Queen upon her 
throne, 
Strengthen her hands, confirm her heart; 
For she henceforth must bear a load alone 
Borne until now in part. 


It is improbable that the Queen ever saw 
Miss Rossetti’s quiet threnody: but we know 
well how she thrilled to the sound of the same 
chord when Tennyson’s hand touched it in the 
dedication to The Idylls of the King: 


Break not, O woman’s heart, but still endure; 
Break not, for thou art royal, but endure 
Remembering all the beauty of that star 
Which shoneso close beside thee that ye made 
One light together, but has past, and leaves 
The Crown a lonely splendour. 


Victoria was not, as Elizabeth I was, a woman 
of keen intellect and considerable erudition; 
but she must have brought to her constant 
re-reading of Jn Memoriam a truer and finer 
appreciation than the Tudor Queen could ever 
bring to any great poem of her own time: for 
she could say with her Laureate, 


... the heart 
Stands up and answers—I have felt. 
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Downland 


HE sea laid this land down. Chalk track and thorn 


Over the swell and fall of downland tell 
More truth than upstart orchards, orderly, 
Man-mustered to stiff rule. Unmastered still, 

A land of flint and scrub with a sea roll 

Under its stubby churches, this can slip 

Further than memory. Look where it lifts 

Its cottage ships towards the sky’s long rim 
Surely to swallow them, yet is so slow 

Oaks grow and crumble on the sloping waves 
That never break, dry roothold for the whin. 
Many lie drowned here in the shape of sea 
Whom no tide moves. The mole tunnels in sand, 
The plough’s keel bucks on stones, a wake of gulls 
Streams white behind the firm wave-walking plod 


That bears a man across pre-Domesday depths 
Unreckoning what wreckage clarts his heels. 

He will not hear the grinding undertow 

When waves run through the corn. A mouldered oar 
Shall sprout him harvest bread. Whose threadbare sails 
Break into surf of blossom he’ll not know. 


SYDNEY TREMAYNE 


An Elizabethan Joyce 


By MARGARET GREIG 


i broadcast talks and a splendid new transla- 
tion of the Aeneid by Professor Day Lewis 
suggest a revival of interest in Virgil, we may 
remind ourselves that so was it in the sixteenth 
century—but without the broadcasts—and so 
was it long before. Bede loved him and quoted 
him; Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne in 705—he 
who wrote a long poem on virginity in smooth 
hexameters and expository Latin prose in the 
manner of Sedulius—imitated Virgil, for in the 
Middle Ages to imitate the classics was to 
acknowledge the master. And when Vida’s 
poem Ars Poeticae, written about 1530, became 
widely known, imitation of Virgil went beyond 
following the Master in metre and grace of 
style and became a way of life, a way followed 


by such poets as Spenser and Milton, Pope and 
Wordsworth. Vida was an Italian poet who 
died in 1566. His poem is a long exhortation 
to the young poet: follow Virgil—eclogues be- 
fore epics, simple nature pieces, and then a 
great and lofty theme. But first, having written 
his Georgics, the young poet must spend some 
years in preparation by travel and the gaining 
of experience, before retiring to the country to 
consider a subject for his Aeneid. Vida’s ‘epic’ 
was his Christiad, a poem on Christ with pas- 
sages of great beauty. On the writing of the 
epic Vida has many instructions as to style and 
manner. Above all, the poet must avoid ob- 
scurity, using good old words rather than coin- 
ing new ones or using hybrid words. 
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When Vida died, Spenser was an earnest 
young Virgilian, Richard Mulcaster’s most 
promising pupil. He was to become the first of 
our great poets to model his poetic life on 
Virgil’s. With The Shepheardes Calender, his first 
published poem, he became, like his master, 
the ‘new’ poet, and like Virgil, proved that the 
language of everyday speech was not too rough 
for poetry. Though he was an industrious 
translator, like all the Elizabethans, Spenser 
made no translation of the Aeneid. His Gnat was 
a paraphrase of the Culex and gave 


‘the world peradventure to conceive, that hee 
would at one time or other have gone through 
the rest of this Poets workes: and it is not 
improbable, that this very cause was it, that 
made every man els very nice tomeddle with 
any part of the Building which heehad begun, 
for feare to come short with disgrace, of the 
pattern which hee had set before them.”! 


‘Very nice to meddle’ may have been an 
oblique thrust at Stanyhurst for his translation 
that appeared in 1582, a translation that 
shocked his contemporaries and has been con- 
demned by critics from that day to this. 

Richard Stanyhurst was the son of a Dublin 
Recorder, and was born in 1547. He was edu- 
cated in Dublin but chose to spend the greater 
part of his life abroad, a characteristic of 
literary Dubliners that has persisted. Perhaps 
there is something about the Dublin air that 
stimulates man’s curiosity about the language 
he uses, for Stanyhurst had such a passion for 
words and such a zeal to reform the spelling of 
his day that, in some ways, he may be called 
the Elizabethan Joyce. He was a scholar and a 
poet. His Latin history of Ireland, De Rebus in 
Hibernia, was quoted by Holinshed and criticized 
by Spenser in his Veue of the Present State of Ire- 
land. Stanyhurst had written that the Irish 
were descended from the Egyptians, hence 
their battle cry ‘Ferragh!’ which is a corrup- 
tion of Pharaoh. Spenser, however, had come to 
the conclusion that Scots and Irish were of one 
stock, and that stock was not Egyptian but 
Scythian. Therefore 


‘Mr. Stanihurst who though he be the 
same countrey man borne, . . . yet hath 
strayed from the truth all the heavens wide. 


1 William Lisle, Virgils Eclogues, 1628. 


. . . Surely he shootes wyde on the bowe 
hand, and very wyde on the marke ...a 
man of his learning should not soe lightly 
have bene carryed away with old wives 
tales. ...” 


Perhaps it was arrogant of Spenser so to put 
an Irishman in his place, but he wrote this in 
1598, a time when it was easy for an English- 
man to feel arrogance. His friend Sidney had 
died in such a blaze of glory that every man 
who was English felt a new pride in his country 
and his queen. Marlowe for a few brief years 
had burst across the literary skies like a comet 
whose beauty caught one by the throat. Shake- 
speare had written Romeo and Juliet and Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, and Spenser had written 
all his great poems. He had spent his life with 
earnest young poets, and was a friend of 
Raleigh and had been rewarded for his Faerie 
Queene by Elizabeth. In contrast to his own 
countrymen whose fortunes were at their 
zenith he had seen the Irish in their own 
country—‘that barborous rudenesse’. 


‘,.. Out of every corner of the woodes and 
glinnes they came creeping foorthe upon 
theyr handes, for theyr legges could not 
beare them; they looked like anatomyes of 
death, they spake like ghostes crying out of 
theyr graves; they did eate of the dead 
carrions, happy were they yf they could finde 
them, yea, and one another soone after, in- 
somuch as the very carcasses they spared not 
to scrape out of theyr graves; .. .”? 


So that when an Irishman translated the 
Aeneid in the most extraordinary English any- 
one had ever read, made up of coined words 
and the idioms of the illiterate, so that Juno is 
made to say... ‘if this gear cotton’, and Dido 
tells Aeneas to ‘fish for a kingdom’, the Eliza- 
bethans were indignant. Gabriel Harvey ad- 
mired Stanyhurst’s handling of the hexameter, 
but Nashe called his metre ‘foule, lumbring, 
boystrous and wallowing. .. .’ It is true, we 
know, that Nashe probably was more irritated 
by the pedantic Harvey than by the Irishman’s 
hexameters, but the abuse has stuck to Stany- 
hurst, and time has neither forgotten nor for- 
given him. Saintsbury finally summed up the 
scorn for the Irish scholar in what must surely 
be the worst paragraph he ever wrote. Perhaps 


2 Veue of the Present State of Ireland. 
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one day someone will quote chapter and verse 
to prove that a critic when provoked by a work 
or writer he dislikes usually falls below his own 
standard when criticizing him. When Johnson 
wrote of a minor poet of his day: ‘I would 
rather criticize him than read him’, he may 
have felt that Milton’s reputation had more 
than held its own against his asperity, and a few 
flourishes in the dark weresafer. Saintsbury gives 
the impression that he had not read Stanyhurst’s 
Aeneis, but having ‘looked through’ it, recoiled 
in horror, and wrote him off as a lunatic. 


‘It is difficult to realize how anyone not a 
lunatic can ever have put to paper first and 
then committed to print, stuff that looks like 
the utterances of a schoolboy to whom some 
benevolent uncle had given too much cham- 
pagne, and who should have been simul- 
taneously furnished with a glossary of the 
most out of the way words in the English 
language, and permitted to spell them as he 
(and the champagne) pleased.”" 


But there is nothing schoolboyish about 
Stanyhurst’s Aeneis. He was a traditional poet 
whom words intoxicated. They were his pas- 
sion and he set out to reform the spelling of his 
day. But enthusiasm kept him for ever experi- 
mental, so that the same word may be spelt 
differently in the space of a few lines. His great 
gift was for onomatopoea, a gift the Eliza- 
bethans understood very well, and practised, 
but the melodies he achieved were not the 
liquid melodies of Spenser and his contem- 
poraries. His music is that of the drums or 
brass in that musical age, but it is music never- 
theless. Here, for instance, is his description of 
Etna in eruption (Book III): 

Lowd dub a dub tabering with frapping rip 

rap of Aetna. 

A clapping fyerbolt (such as oft with rownce 

robel hobble 

Jove toe the ground clattreth) ... 

With peale meale ramping, with thwick 

thwack sturdelye thundring. 

When Jove speaks it is also as though Joyce 

spoke: 

‘Voyd ye fro these flamfews,’ quod the God, 

‘set apart the begun wurck.’ 
He anticipates Joyce, too, in his invention of 
* A History of English Prosody, 1906. 


compounds, and both drew their inspiration for 
these from the Anglo-Saxon. Words like elf- 
show, hayleknob, hertsigh, hucrye, and—a superb 
word for a ghost of the witchy kind—bughag, 
all these are Stanyhurst’s invention, but a 
student of Joyce might be forgiven for claiming 
them for the later poet. 

Dido’s anguish at losing Aeneas has been 
retold by every great poet since Chaucer. In 
her great speech in Book IV, like Lear she can 
rage and remain royal, and no student of 
Virgil would dare make her other than queenly 
in that desperate scene. It is as though her eyes, 
fixed on Aeneas as he tells her that he must no 
longer delay in his quest for a New Troy, some- 
how flash to the poet at his task their signal to 
beware. It is Stanyhurst’s triumph that though 
she storms at Aeneas with words that a Mistress 
Quickly would understand, she is both a des- 
perate and tormented woman and a stricken 
goddess flinging down thunderbolts. 

Comparisons are instructive in translations 
of a great classic, and with Saintsbury in mind 
we might choose a Victorian translator, Pro- 
fessor Conington, and compare his rendering 
of the famous speech with Stanyhurst’s. Metri- 
cally they cannot be compared since the Vic- 
torian wrote in the Marmion metre, but both 
translations are faithful and can be compared 
phrase by phrase. 


Conington 


Thus as he spoke, long time askance 
She marked him with quick-darting glance, 
Swept o’er his frame her silent eyes; 
Then blazing out in fury cries: 

‘No goddess bore you, traitorous man: 
No Dardanus your race began: 

No; ’twas from Caucasus you sprung, 
And tigers nursed you with their young. 
Why longer wear the mask as though 

I waited for some heavier blow? 
Heaved he one sigh at tears of mine? 
Moved he those hard impassive eyne? 
Did one kind drop of pity fall 

At thought of her who gave him all? 
What first, what last? Now, now I know 
Queen Juno’s self has turned my foe: 
Not e’en Saturnian Jove is just; 

No faith on earth, in heaven no trust. 

A shipwrecked wanderer up and down, 
I made him share my home, my crown; 
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His shattered fleet, his needy crew 

From fire and famine’s jaws I drew. 

Ah, Furies whirl me! now divine 
Apollo, now the Lycian shrine, 

Now heaven’s own herald comes to bear 
His grisly mandate through the air! 
Aye, Gods above ply tasks like these: 
Such cares disturb their life of ease— 

I loathe your person, scorn your pleas. 
Go, seek your kingdom o’er the foam, 
Hunt with the winds your Latian home. 
Yet, yet I trust, if heaven do right, 

That fate shall find you ’mid your flight, 
Wrecked on some rock remote from shore 
And calling Dido o’er and o’er: 

Dido shall fasten on her prey 

In sulphurous fires, though far away: 
And when her life and limbs divide 

Her ghost shall never quit your side: 
Yes, blood for blood! Your cry of woe, 
Base wretch, shall reach me down below! 
Her speech half done, she breaks away, 
And, sickening, shuns the light of day, 
And tears her from his gaze, 

While he, with thousand things to say, 
Still falters and delays. 

Her servants lift the sinking fair, 

And to her marble chamber bear. 


Stanyhurst 


Whilst he thus in pleading dyd dwel, shee 
surlye beheeld hym: 

Heere she dothe her visadge thear shew, eache 
member in inchmeale 

In long mummye silence limming: then 
shrewdlye she scoldeth. 

‘No Godes is thye parent, nor th’wart of 
Dardanus ofspring, 

Thow perjurde faytoure: but amydst rocks, 
Caucasus haggish 

Bred the, with a tigers sour milck unseasoned, 
udderd. 

What shal I dissemble? What poincts more 
weightye reserve I? 

At my teares showring dyd he sigh? dyd he 
winck with his eyelyd? 

Ons dyd he weepe vanquisht? dyd he yeeld 
ons mercye toe loovemate? 

What shall I first utter? Wyl not graund Juno 
with hastning, 

Nor thee father Saturne with his eyes bent 

rightlye behold this? 
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Fayth quite is exciled: fro the shoare late a 
runnagate hedge-brat, 

A tarbreeche quystroune dyd I take, with 
phrensye betrasshed 

I placed in Kingdoom, both ships and coom- 
panye gracing. 

Woa to me thus stamping, sutch braynsick 
foolerye belching. 

Marck the speake, I pray you, wel coucht: 
Now sothtel Apollo, 

Now Lycian fortuns, from very Juppiter 
hevnlye 

A menacing message, by the Gods ambassador, 
uttred. 

Foorsooth; this thye viadge with care Saincts 
celical heapeth, 

Theire brayns unquieted with this baldare be 
buzing. 

I stay not thye body, ne on baw vaw tromperye 
descant, 

Pack toe soyl Italian: crosse thee seas: fish for 
a kingdom. 

Verely, in hoape rest I (yf Gods may take 
duelye revengment) 

With gagd rocks coompast, then vaynely, Dido, 
reciting, 

Thow shalt bee punisht. Ile with fyre swartish 
hop after. 

When death hath untwined my soule from 
carcas his holding, 

I wyl, as hobgoblin, foloa thee: thow shalt be 
soare handled: 

I shal hyre, I doubt not, thy pangs in lymbo 
related. 


Her talck in thy mydel, with this last parlye, 
she throtled. 

And from his sight parted, with tortours 
queazye disorderd. 

Hyn shee left daunted with feare, woords 
duitiful hamring 

For to reply. The lady sowning mayds carrye 
to smooth bed 

Of marble glittring, on beers her softlye re- 
posing. 


Stanyhurst’s translation was printed in Ley- 
den in 1582. When we remember Virgil’s 
delicacy, this brusque, gruff rendering with its 
strange and craggy words must be condemned 
as his own generation condemned it, and as 
nearly everyone has condemned it since. On 
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the other hand we may consider him as the 
first modern poet, giving the word its present- 
day meaning, modern, that is, in refusing to 
be poetic in his vocabulary. He anticipates 
Browning and Hopkins, and showed great 
courage, in that time, to write as he did. 
Spenser had shown courage before him in 
writing much of The Shepheardes Calender in a 
Northern dialect, but he confined it to certain 
of his eclogues, and wrote such lyrics as the one 
to the ‘fayre Elisa’ in a simpler and less pro- 
vincial vernacular. Both Spenser and Stany- 
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hurst wrote from a strong inward impulse to 
improve the English of the day, and Spenser’s 
boldness helped to establish the English of 
everyday speech as the English of literature, so 
that his Calender was as much a poet’s mani- 
festo as the Lyrical Ballads. But Stanyhurst, in 
going farther than Spenser, simply went too 
far, with the result that he got, as we say, 
nowhere. So he remains egregious; an Eliza- 
bethan from Dublin who lived in the Low 
Countries and coined his own words—an 
Elizabethan Joyce. 
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ca LE a hazel, lope along the lanes, 

Lean, sun-browned lad, loose-jointed, bony-wristed, 

Whistling a catch. Careless yet keen of eye, 

Note then how April hazes bough and ploughland 

With the first, tentative green; how cottage gardens 

Flutter with daffodils like dancing brimstones, 

Japonica enamels weathered timbers, 

And, dazzling over thatch and sun-flushed brick, 

The sky shines lace-embroidered by the cherry... . 
Lifting your head, alert as a young hare, 

O scent the season—warm breath of the blossom 

Snowing its petals on the orchard grass! 


Pause now and then to lean upon a gate 

(Grass-end between your teeth—taste of earth’s greenness), 
Raking a milk-blue heaven for the skylark 

Whose bodiless song hangs over wheat and fallow; 
Watching how rosy, innocent in sunlight, 

The young pigs trot and squeal behind the sow, 

Or following the immemorial passage 

Of man and horse across the naked skyline. 

That strict horizon-curve might be the earth’s verge 
Hiding the fabled, sounding sea that you, 

Bred in the island’s heart, have never seen. 


From this hill’s crest it seems the surging orchards, 

Swan-silver, swim as wet and light as sea-foam 

Washing the walls of church and barn and cottage. 
Then on again go whistling, John-o’-dreams, 

Crammed full with thoughts to startle those who whisper 
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And wag their heads: ‘That’s John the glover’s son, 
His sleeves too short—growing out of his breeches... . 
Come to no good: moonstruck, they say—and stubborn 
(You mark me, neighbour!), has no mind for study, 
Cares not a fig for Latin, less for Greek... . 


The ‘difficult’? son—restless with itch of impulse, 
Obscure compulsions still uncomprehended ; 
And yet, so young, knowing your way must follow 
A beckoning star not theirs. 
What primer need you 

But lane, field, hedge, that whisper a known language 
To the attentive ear? The celandine 
Whose stars wink from the ditch, reticent violet, 
The delicate green, gold-frilled, of cowslip bells, 
And dandelions flaunting brazen suns, 
Willow that trails fine hair along the water, 
Fluid as music: these are now your hornbook 
More eloquent than the unquickened parchment. 

Tiptoe at nests in the oak-shade of Arden, 
Stooping to snake and shrew, you grow in wisdom: 
In lore no lexicon on earth may yield. 


And soon enough—too soon—a different knowledge 

Lays siege to inexperience: that heart 

Too prodigal, precipitate in living, 

Too fierce and fond, must learn another lesson, 

Burn, burn its day through spendthrift fires of passion. . . . 
So leave him now—a little longer leave him 

To Avon’s April and the opening hawthorn: 

Brash and rebellious, unanswered questions 

On lip and eye: young Will, the glover’s son. 


MARGARET WILLY 


Coleridge’s Army Experience 


By EARL LESLIE GRIGGS 
Department of English, University of California 


Nn a brief article, ‘Coleridge’s Army Service’, 1794, as insane. Since there are extant a series 
which was published in the Times Literary of letters between Coleridge’s brother, George, 
Supplement, 7 July 1950, Miss Vera Watsoncited and the military and college authorities, several 
the muster roll of the 15th or King’s Regiment unpublished letters from him to Coleridge, and 
of Light Dragoons and showed that Samuel _ the originals of eleven of Coleridge’s letters to 
Taylor Coleridge was discharged on 10 April George, one to Captain James Coleridge, and 
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one to George L. Tuckett, not only can further 
details be added to the important information 
supplied by Miss Watson, but certain miscon- 
ceptions concerning Coleridge’s army experi- 
ences can also be corrected. During the poet’s 
lifetime he was wont to recount, probably in 
exaggerated form, tales of his army life, and 
such friends as Cottle and Gillman repeated 
them in biographical accounts after his death; 
likewise, William Lisle Bowles and Mary 
Russell Mitford made erroneous statements 
concerning his discovery and discharge. While 
it is impossible entirely to separate fact from 
legend, the letters which were written while 
Coleridge was still a dragoon, establish (a) the 
correct spelling of his nom de guerre; (b) the dis- 
covery of Coleridge the dragoon; (c) the'circum- 
stances leading up to his release; (d) the date of 
his discharge; (e) the fact that Captain Ogle 
neither first made known Coleridge’s real 
identity to the military authorities nor initiated 
negotiations for his release; (f) the apparent 
ignorance of the Coleridge family concerning 
the final excuse of insanity as a means of pro- 
curing his discharge. 

When Coleridge, after leaving Jesus College, 
Cambridge, without notifying the authorities, 
enlisted in the Dragoons on 2 December 1793, 
he gave the assumed name, Silas Tomkyn 
Comberbache, concerning the spelling of which 
confusion has arisen (see Allsop, Cottle, 
Campbell, Chambers, and Hanson). In a letter 
to James Coleridge, dated 20 February 1794, 
Coleridge wrote: ‘My assumed Name is Silas 
Tomkyn Comberbache.’ In publishing this 
letter (Letters of S. T. Coleridge, 2 vols., London, 
1895, i. 61-62) E. H. Coleridge printed the 
name Silas Tomkyn Comberbacke; later, in a 
note in the Athenaeum (g December 1905), he 
confessed that he was not sure of the spelling 
but was inclined to believe that Coleridge 
wrote Comberbache. An examination of the 
original letter, which is now in the British 
museum, shows that Coleridge wrote an h not 
a k: i.e. Comberbache. Likewise in copying a 
letter from Coleridge to George Cornish, dated 
12 March 1794 (the original has not come to 
light), E. H. Coleridge wrote, ‘Mr. Comber- 
backe,’ but added in a marginal note: ‘I am 
not certain if it be bache or backe.’ The name in 
the muster roll appears to be S. T. Comber- 
bach. It is certain, then, that Coleridge gave 


his assumed name as Silas Tomkyn Comber- 
bache. 

After several unhappy weeks in the army, 
Coleridge, ‘in an hour of extreme anguish’, 
revealed his ‘place & residence’ to friends at 
Christ’s Hospital, and in January 1794 George 
Tuckett, a former Cambridge friend, learned 
of his whereabouts from them. Tuckett not 
only communicated with George Coleridge, 
with whom he was acquainted, and forwarded 
a letter from George to the newly discovered 
recruit, but he also revealed the identity of 
Private Comberbache to Lieutenant George 
Hopkinson, the commanding officer at Reading. 
Thus it was Tuckett, and not Captain Ogle, as 
Miss Mitford and Bowles infer, who first made 
known Coleridge’s name and station to the 
military authorities. 

George Coleridge, acting on Tuckett’s dis- 
covery, at once began inquiries on his brother’s 
behalf, and he informed Coleridge that he had 
learned from J. Plampin, Coleridge’s tutor at 
Jesus College, ‘the sense of the College respect- 
ing you and your affairs—He expresses from 
them a hope of your early return—[and] con- 
tinues your name on the boards’. George also 
told Coleridge he had not forfeited the Christ’s 
Hospital Exhibition because of the kind in- 
dulgence of James Boyer, the Upper Master. 
‘M' Bowyer (I hear) insinuates that you [had] 
leave of him to leave College—God bless him! 
for a man of his disposition to descend to so 
amiable a fraud demands no trifling respect 
from us.’ Later, George learned from Dr. 
William Pearce, the Master of Jesus College, 
that Coleridge’s Rustat Scholarship would ‘not 
be vacated, till after an absence of six months; 
and he may effectually keep it by appearing at 
the Rustat Examination on the Thursday in 
Easter week [24 April 1794]’. 

George Coleridge urged his brother to write 
to James Coleridge, who ‘is particularly adapted 
to serve you in your present distress’; and he 
inquired concerning Coleridge’s plans for the 
future: ‘I only wish to hear from you, what 
your views are, whether directed to a particular 
object; or to any that I can point out suited to 
your abilities. This should be settled previous 
to your emancipation being negotiated.’ Cole- 
ridge, who was now as anxious to leave the 
army as he had been to find oblivion a few 
weeks earlier, readily answered in letters teem- 
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ing with regret and self-condemnation. ‘Un- 
doubtedly—my Brother! I would wish to re- 
turn to College—’ he wrote on Tuesday Night 
[11 February 1794]; ‘I know, what I must suffer 
there—but deeply do I feel, what I ought to 
suffer.—Is my Brother James still at Salisbury? 
I will write to him—to all!’ Nor did he fail to 
mention the subject of his discharge. ‘Concern- 
ing my emancipation, it appears to me, that 
my discharge may be easily procured by Interest 
—with great difficulty by negociation—but of 
this is not my Brother James a more competent 
Judge?’ Nine days later he wrote even more 
explicitly to Captain James Coleridge: ‘With 
regard to my Emancipation, every enquiry I 
have made, every piece of Intelligence, I could 
collect, alike tends to assure me, that it may be 
done by Interest, but not by negociation without 
an Expence, which I should tremble to write.— 
Forty guineas were offered for a discharge the 
day after the young Man was sworn in—and 
were refused—His friends made Interest—and 
his discharge came down from the War Office 
—If, however, negociation must be first at- 
tempted, it will be expedient to write to our 
Colonel—his Name is Gwynne—he holds the 
rank of General in the Army—his address— 
General Gwynne, K.L.D. King’s Mews Lon- 
don... . Our head Quarters—Reading, Berks. 
—The commanding Officer there—Lieutenant 
Hopkinson, our adjutant.’ 

Apparently the Coleridge family found it 
inexpedient to deal directly with the War 
Office and determined, despite Coleridge’s 
warning, to try to obtain his discharge by 
negotiation. Sometime in late February 1794 
James Coleridge, a former officer in the First 
Warwickshire Regiment and the most suitable 
member of the family to open the business, 
wrote to General Gwyn. As it happened, Gwyn 
was put in command of a new regiment at this 
time, and no answer was forthcoming. Accord- 
ingly, about the middle of March George 
Coleridge, fearful lest a protracted delay lead 
to the ioss of the Rustat Scholarship, wrote 
again, 


[Undated] 
Sir/ 

If I am taking a liberty, I trust you will rather 
place it to the account of ignorance, than to an in- 
tentional breach of good manners. 

About a fortnight since a letter was committed to 
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your Servant’s hand for you from Capt® Coleridge, 
in behalf of an unfortunate Brother, who has, in- 
cautious of the consequences, enlisted in the Reg™* 
under your Command—His discharge was therein 
requested, and as his peculiar situation at Coll: made 
dispatch necessary, we are alarm’d at your silence— 
If you will gratify me with an interview on any day, 
but on a Sunday, I shall be happy to wait on you— 
From circumstances too tedious for you, Sir, to hear: 
yet too interesting for me to forget I anxiously wish 
a very early opportunity of waiting on you—In the 
mean time I am &c. 
GC 
My Brother assumes the Name of Comberback— 


On 20 March 1794, George Hopkinson, now 
elevated to a captaincy and in command of the 
Dragoons, replied to George Coleridge’s letter 
on behalf of General Gwyn. 


46 Parliament Street March 2oth 94 
Sir 

General Gwyn sent me your Letter this Morning 
desiring me to make his excuse to you for not answer- 
ing it himself—caused by the whole of his Time 
being taken up in raising a new Regiment of Cavalry 
His Majesty has honored him with the Command 
of. 

I having the honor to command the King’s Light 
Dragoons shall be exceedingly happy to contribute 
to the relief of your anxiety for your Brother and 
will if in my power obtain you his Discharge—if you 
can make it convenient to call here any Morning 
about Ten o’clock I shall with pleasure inform you 
of the only mode I can think of to indemnify the 
Regiment for the loss of a Recruit, should Mr Cole- 
ridge be discharged. 

I have the honor to be Sir 
Your most obedient humble Servant 
Geo Hopkinson 


Capt® K.L.D. 
[Addressed] 


Rev’, G. Coleridge 
Hackney 


While Captain Hopkinson’s letter does not 
say that it would be necessary to find a replace- 
ment for Coleridge, the following letter from 
C. Pell, whom I have not been able to identify, 
indicates that such a suggestion must have been 
made. 

Bates Hotel 26th March [1794] 
My Dear Sir, 

After parting with you I made the enquiry rela- 
tive to procuring a Man; but am sorry to say that 
the Gentlemen Crimps (who are the only people to be 
resorted to on such an occasion) will not undertake 
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it under 25 Guineas; however if you wish it I will 
certainly call on Capt®. Hopkinson and use every 
influence I shall find myself Master of to induce him 
to lower his demand.— 
Yours truly, 
C. Pell. 
[Addressed] 
Rev‘, G. Coleridge 
Hackney 


The willingness of the military authorities 
to co-operate in obtaining Coleridge’s release 
probably was influenced by their observation 
of his horsemanship. He was, indeed, a. misfit 
as a cavalryman, and his letters written during 
the latter half of his army service contain ample 
evidence of his ineptitude. Throughout the 
month of February he was detached from his 
company to serve in the pest house of the 
Henley Workhouse as nurse to a comrade 
stricken with smallpox. While there, he wrote 
to James Coleridge: ‘There will be a large 
draught from our Regiment to complete our 
Troops abroad—the men were picked out To- 
day—I suppose, I am not one—being a very 
indocile Equestrian.’ On being returned to 
active duty he was ‘blockaded’, as he reported 
to George Coleridge, ‘by an whole army of 
petty Vexations—bad quarters &c—and with- 
in this week I have been thrown three times 
from my Horse, and run away with to the no 
small perturbation of my nervous system al- 
most every day:—I ride an horse young, and 
as undisciplined as myself.’ 

Even before his discharge was obtained, 
Coleridge was relieved of military duties. In a 
letter postmarked 27 March 1794, he said to 
George: ‘The Adjutant dismissed me from all 
Duty, yesterday.” On 30 March he was ap- 
parently certain of his early release: ‘If I 
receive my discharge by Thursday, I will be— 
God pleased—in Cambridge on Sunday—’ and 
in a letter written from Reading and post- 
marked 7 April, he told George Coleridge: ‘I 
have signed the certificate of my Expences, but 
not my discharge—The moment I receive it I 
shall set off for Cambridge immediately.’ In 
the same letter he reported: ‘The last three 
days I have spent at Bray, near Maidenhead 
at the House of a Gentleman who has behaved 
with particular attention to me. . . . [He] has 
pressed me to take his horse, and acompany 
him [to London] on Wednesday Morning. ... 


If my discharge comes down on Tuesday morn- 
ing [8 April] I shall embrace his offer.’ 

As Coleridge hoped, his discharge did arrive 
on 8 April, and the following letter from Cap- 
tain Hopkinson proves conclusively that it was 
dated 7 April. 

Whitehall 8 April 1794 
Sir 

Yesterday I returned the Discharge to the Adju- 
tant with directions to deliver it to Mt Coleridge and 
to tell him he was at liberty to return to his Friends 
when ever he pleased. 

I am Sir 
Your most obedient humble Servant 
Geo. Hopkinson 
[Addressed] 
Rev? G. Coleridge 
Hackney 


A letter from Coleridge shows that he left 
Reading on Wednesday, 9 April, as he had 
planned. He arrived in London that evening 
and at Jesus College, Cambridge, the next day. 
He must have signed his discharge, therefore, 
on 8 April. The Muster Roll of the King’s 
Regiment of Light Dragoons from the 25th of 
December to the 24th of June, 1794, however, 
lists among others discharged ‘S. T. Comber- 
bach (Insane) 10 Ap!.’ But Captain Hopkin- 
son’s letter and the fact that Coleridge was 
already in Cambridge on 10 April indicate 
that the muster roll entry is inaccurate. 

The time required for accomplishing Cole- 
ridge’s emancipation from the army does not 
seem unnecessarily long. No steps were taken 
until after Coleridge wrote to his brother James 
on 20 February 1794, and the only undue delay 
was the result of the transfer of General Gwyn 
to a new command and his preoccupation with 
raising a regiment. Actually, no action was 
initiated by the military authorities until after 
20 March, when the matter was referred to 
Captain Hopkinson by General Gwyn. From 
then on everything moved rapidly until Cole- 
ridge was discharged on 7 April. 

Throughout the negotiations with the au- 
thorities Captain Ogle is nowhere mentioned. 
Coleridge referred to him only once. In a letter 
to his brother George from High Wycombe, 
postmarked 5 March 1794, but misdated and 
incompletely printed by E. H. Coleridge (op. 
cit. i. 62-64) Coleridge said inter alia: ‘A Cap- 
tain Ogle of our Regiment, who is just returned 


i 


from abroad (where if report may be trusted 
he behaved not the most heroically) has taken 
great notice of me—when he visits the stables 
of a night, he always enters into Conversation 
with me—and to day finding from the Cor- 
poral’s Report that I was unwell, he sent me a 
couple of bottles of Wine.’ In an earlier letter 
written Thursday Night [27 February], Cole- 
ridge told his brother George that on Saturday 
[1 March] ‘I quit Henley for High Wickham. 
... I have received a letter from my Brother 
James with an account of the Steps, which are 
taken for my Liberation.’ It is evident from 
this statement that Ogle, who had ‘just re- 
turned from abroad’, had nothing to do with 
the initial efforts to obtain Coleridge’s release. 
Likewise, all negotiations undertaken by the 
family were made directly with the command- 
ing officer. There is no evidence that Ogle did 
more than befriend Coleridge in a private 


Daphne 
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capacity, as Coleridge himself testified. Gill- 
man, in his Life of Coleridge, says: ‘Capt. 
Nathaniel Ogle [was himself] sold out of the 
15th Dragoons, Nov. 19th, 1794.’ 

Although Coleridge’s discharge was pro- 
cured on the grounds of insanity, it seems cer- 
tain that neither he nor his family were given 
any intimation of such a subterfuge. It seems 
certain, too, that this method of obtaining his 
release was resorted to late in the negotiations. 
At the onset Captain Hopkinson, in his con- 
ference with George Coleridge, obviously asked 
for a substitute recruit; afterwards, probably 
in view of the modest circumstances of the 
Coleridge family, who were arranging to pay 
Coleridge’s college debts in instalments, the 
military authorities abandoned their demand 
and used insanity as an official explanation of 
their action. 


wer jealous gods have sealed my flesh 
In bark, and thinned to sap my racing blood 
That now, in my green veins can only throb 


Dimly to flower and leaf? 


The living woman stretched her hand 

Warmly to her golden, burning lover, 

Now, though I yearn, I touch his flesh no longer, 
Locked in this bitter casque of rind 


That aches with spring-tide weight of bloom, 

As still from the unpitying blue he stares. 

Mine then the grief that woman with me shares, 
To see the unchanging, the eternal, turn 


Forgetful of her, aged and gross, 

And he, who loved her once, indifferent, stare. 
As I, locked here within my green rind, bear 
The sun’s unrecognizing, brief caress. 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 
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| rad the recent publication of a new 
scholarly edition of his poems does not 
seem to have procured full recognition for 
Arthur Hugh Clough’s Amours de Voyage as one 
of the finest and most readable longer poems 
of the Victorian age. Today, when so many 
critics seem ambitious above all to be historio- 
graphers of ideas, it is not surprising that re- 
viewers should have lingered over Dipsychus. 
But, fascinating document though this Faustian 
dialogue of the author with himself undoubtedly 
is, surely it is inferior as an imaginative creation 
to the serio-comic novel in verse which sprang 
from Clough’s experiences in Italy in 1849. 
Amours de Voyage is, I hold, a minor masterpiece. 
Like Arnold’s Empedocles on Etna (1852), it is 
virtually a monodrama; and its protagonist, 
like Arnold’s Empedocles and the hero of 
Tennyson’s Maud (1855), is a descendant of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet—at all events, of that 
character as seen through nineteenth-century 
eyes. Apart from the short lyrical passages 
introducing and concluding each of its five 
cantos, the poem is written entirely in episto- 
lary form; and in his first letter we find the 
intellectually jaded and sceptical young Claude 
petulantly complaining that Rome does not 
come up to his expectations: 
Rome disappoints me much,—St. Peter’s, 
perhaps, in especial ; 
Only the Arch of Titus and view from the 
Lateran please me... . 
Rome disappoints me much; I hardly as yet 
understand, but 
Rubbishy seems the word that most exactly 
would suit it. 
Present-day unfamiliarity with the hexameter 
no doubt accounts for some of the neglect of 
Amours de Voyage; but when the form is handled 
with the freedom and confidence shown by 
Clough it is easy for even the least classical of 
readers to grow familiar with it and to respond 
to its variations. Thus, there is no mistaking 
the rhythms of Claude’s letters for those of 
Georgina Trevellyn’s gushing effusions: 
George, however, is come; did I tell you 
about his mustachios? 
Dear, I must really stop, for the carriage, 
they tell me, is waiting; 
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By J. D. JUMP 


Mary will finish; and Susan is writing, they 
say, to Sophia. 

Adieu, dearest Louise,—evermore your faith- 
ful Georgina. 


In Rome, Claude has met Mr. and Mrs, 
Trevellyn and their three daughters here 
named, having been introduced to them by his 
friend George Vernon, a suitor of Georgina. 
Claude is snobbishly satirical at their expense: 


Middle-class people these, bankers very 
likely, not wholly 

Pure of the taint of the shop; will at table 
d’héte and restaurant 

Have their shilling’s worth, their penny’s 
pennyworth even. 


Almost immediately, however, he regrets these 
sneers; and gradually it becomes obvious that 
the true motive behind his habitual satire is his 
terror of finding himself involved in any felt 
personal relationship. He mocks and pities 
himself for his loneliness; but he is determined 
to preserve his detachment, his independence, 
his liberty of choice. Nevertheless, he does be- 
come superficially implicated, almost against 
his will, in what he calls, keeping aloof from it 
by regarding it quizzically through abstract 
formulations, ‘the general tender-domestic’ or 
‘the feminine presence’. 

At this point, he finds himself a spectator of 
the attack on the short-lived Roman Republic 
by the French and Neapolitan armies. He is 
sympathetic—embarrassedly so, but still sym- 
pathetic—with the republicans; yet in political 
as in personal matters he is incapable of com- 
mitting himself. 


Dulce it is, and decorum, no doubt, for the 
country to fall,—to 

Offer one’s blood an oblation to Freedom, 
and die for the Cause; yet 

Still, individual culture is also something, 
and no man 

Finds quite distinct the assurance that he of 
all others is called on, 

Or would be justified even, in taking away 
from the world that 

Precious creature, himself. 


Claude’s mockery here is directed both against 
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fanatical devotion to ‘Freedom’ and against the 
discreet individual (‘Precious’ receives a re- 
vealing emphasis) whose prudent self-regard 
prevents his surrender to ‘the Cause’. Not sur- 
prisingly, he remains inactive: he dawdles over 
his coffee, or he joins the cosmopolitan sight- 
seers on the Pincian Hill who strain to catch a 
glimpse of the distant fighting. 

His situation appears even more laughable 
in the letter in which he debates what he ought 
to do if the Trevellyns should be exposed to 
danger from the French or Neapolitan troops. 


Am I prepared to lay down my life for the 
British female? 


Here he tries to detach himself from the particu- 
lar ladies who claim his protection by describing 
them, as before, in abstract terms, this time 
collectively as ‘the British female’. He shrugs 
helplessly. 


Really, who knows? One has bowed and 
talked, till, little by little, 

All the natural heat has escaped of the 
chivalrous spirit. 

Oh, one conformed, of course; but one 
doesn’t die for good manners, 

Stab or shoot, or be shot, by way of grace- 
ful attention. 


By using the impersonal ‘one’, he minimizes 
his own involvement; and his protective self- 
mockery (‘one conformed’, ‘graceful atten- 
tion’) serves the purpose of making it more 
difficult to take any of his utterances as truly 
committing him. In the lines which follow, this 
urbane self-mockery persists (‘incarnadine ever 
this inky pacifical finger’) ; and his indulgence in 
an idle fancy of fighting on the barricades helps 
further to postpone any purposive consideration 
of the problem actually confronting him. 


No, if it should be at all, it should be on the 
barricades there; 

Should I incarnadine ever this inky pacifical 
finger, 

Sooner far should it be for this vapour of 
Italy’s freedom, 

Sooner far by the side of the d——d and 
dirty plebeians. 

Ah, for a child in the street I could strike; 
for the full-blown lady— 


Somehow, Eustace, alas! I have not felt the 

vocation. 

Yet these people of course will expect, as of 

course, my protection, 

Vernon in radiant arms stand forth for the 

lovely Georgina, 

And to appear, I suppose, were but common 

civility. 

The irony of this is that, after offering his 
excuses (‘I have not felt the vocation’) and 
after laughing at George Vernon’s expected 
performance in the role of true knight, Claude 
supposes, with a ludicrous effect of anticlimax, 
that ‘to appear . . . were but common civility’ 
—in other words, that perhaps he will after all 
die ‘by way of graceful attention’! Really, 
one asks, has the fellow no motive stronger than 
good manners? And is he so unsure of how far 
even these will take him? 

An almost equally revealing letter is that in 
which he describes how he has seen a man 
killed. ‘An experience that, among others!’ He 
was ‘returning home from St. Peter’s’ with his 
guide-book under his arm when he witnessed 
a disturbance in which, he is told, a man was 
slain. To be truthful, he didn’t witness the 
killing; but 


Passing away from the place with Murray 
under my arm, and 

Stooping, I saw through the legs of the 
people the legs of a body. 


He is thankful to say that the republican 
government seems capable of restoring order; 
in fact he has just enjoyed a peaceful evening 
stroll through the city 


by the Temple of Vesta, away to the great 
Coliseum, 
Which at the full of the moon is an object 
worthy a visit. 


Even as glimpsed through Claude’s eyes, this 
scene of mob violence exposes the triviality of 
his dilettante’s curiosity ; and the tourist’s cliché 
about the Coliseum in moonlight with which 
he concludes his letter exhibits it still more 
damagingly. It is by such means that Clough 
achieves his critical placing of his hero. 
Meanwhile, Claude has begun to take a 
special pleasure in the company of Mary Trevel- 
lyn; but he does not wish to fall in love with her. 
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I do not like being moved: for the will is 
excited; and action 
Is a most dangerous thing. 


The Trevellyns manage to get away from 
Rome before the invaders enter; while Claude, 
determined to avoid becoming tied to Mary, 
lingers on for a time ‘studying Vatican marbles’. 
Deciding too late that he loves Mary, he hunts 
unsuccessfully for the Trevellyns around North- 
ern Italy, until he loses heart and resigns him- 
self to what he is finally only too content to 
believe is his inevitable isolation. 

Claude is an Early Victorian Hamlet, 
viewed serio-comically. He is excessively self- 
conscious, self-critical, self-centred. At times, 
longing for a simpler, more primitive mode of 
existence, he blames himself for thinking too 
precisely on the event. 

Hang this thinking, at last! what good is it? 

oh, and what evil! 
But his protests are ineffective. Claude is in- 
capable of choosing, of taking a side, of com- 
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mitting himself promptly to a definite course 
of action, because he believes that to do so 
would compromise his independence. He fails 
to perceive that it might also end his largely 
self-inflicted isolation. In short, he is an in- 
veterate doubter. 

Such a character is close to Clough’s own as 
we know it in Dipsychus. But Claude is no more 
to be equated with Clough than Prufrock is to 
be equated with Mr. T. S. Eliot. Both are 
created characters, existing in their own right. 
Claude’s predicament has, indeed, a good deal 
in common with Prufrock’s; and, as Michael 
Roberts’ pointed out sixteen years ago, the 
poetry in which it is rendered often reminds us 
not only of Mr. Eliot’s but also and even more 
of Mr. Ezra Pound’s. No single sentence can 
explain Clough’s outstanding success in this 
one of his longer poems. But may it not have 
been in part due to his conception of his theme 
as serio-comic and his consequent liberation 
on this occasion from the nineteenth-century 
tradition of ‘elevated’ poetry? 


London Exhibitions 


ete has recently had so many artistic 
exhibitions to note and observe, and of 
such bewildering variety, that anyone looking 
for a fashion in art peculiarly appealing to the 
present times would look in vain. What thread 
of connexion could be discovered between 
Westminster Abbey Treasures Old and New, 
shown at St. James’s Palace, and Contem- 
porary Sculpture displayed in Park Lane 
House? Or between Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land enthroned on the walls of Burlington 
House and Mexican Art blazing its multi- 
coloured modernism in the Tate Gallery? A 
prelude to these elaborate displays was the 
modest City of London Art Exhibition in 
which at the Guildhall amateur or professional 
artists living or employed within the municipal 
boundaries can display their work in an his- 
- toric setting. The exhibition proved that these 
' painters achieve distinction more easily in 
advanced symbolism than in any branch of 
realism. Three Compositions by John Sturton 
and Kenneth Barratt’s Lovers might be obscure 
in theme, but in design and colour they arrested 
and satisfied attention. Few of the orthodox 


pictures reached even the quiet standard of 
Westminster Abbey by Francis Naylor. Yet to 
pass to St. James’s Palace or Burlington House 
was to find orthodoxy regnant. The exquisite 
manuscripts and muniments at St. James’s, 
the Canaletto showing the Procession of the 
Knights, the plaque of Sir Thomas Lovell by 
Torrigiani, together with the portraits of our 
Sovereigns in Burlington House by artists 
ranging in date from the seventh century to 
Sir Peter Lely and to Sir Oswald Birley, fixed 
conventional beauty in the mind as standard. 
Passing on again to the Tate or Park Lane was 
to be challenged with aesthetic ideals so dif- 
ferent that one seemed studying the genius of 
another planet. The barbaric splendour of 
Olmec, Toltec, or Aztec culture at the Mexican 
display had nothing in common—except vitality 
—with British crowns or vestments, while the 
modern sculpture of Koper, Epstein, Kormis, 
or Soukop suggested a world of trigonometry 
rather thanofhumanity or nature. That violence 
should have been done to the winning repre- 
sentation of The Unknown Political Prisoner is 
the only clue to public taste. G. B. 


! The Faber Book of Modern Verse, pp. 11-14. 
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PLAYS 


_ Roger MacDougall’s latest play 
at the Strand, was a highly diverting affair 
about a bellicose pacifist with three sons who, 
sent off to school, proceeded to wreck the estab- 
lishment. The headmaster’s son had his nose 
broken, and the science master was shot in the 
leg by a blunderbuss manufactured during 
‘Useful Work’, before the climax was reached: 
with the improbably-named eldest Hamden, 
Icarus, ‘borrowing’ a plane and flying it to 
Venice—thus supplying a rapturous press with 
the too obvious headline, ‘Icarus flies again’. 
The dramatist’s intention, however, aspired 
beyond witty and well-pointed satire on the 
type of doctrinaire who is—as his long-suffering 
wife in the play put it—altruistic enough about 
people in the mass, and only selfish with indivi- 
duals. The third act revealed the heart of the 
matter. Believing that ‘the world’s full of old 
blokes signing bits of paper’ to no good pur- 
pose, Icarus Hamden had gone to Venice on 
a mission: to present in person to a U.N.O. 
conference the resolution of the boys of Fern- 
dale School that they had no wish, on reaching 
military age, to kill the children of any other 
school. Mr. MacDougall’s message seemed to 
be that what the world needs is less quarrelling 
over futile manifestoes and more of the ‘sim- 
plicity of the saint’—fully understood only by 
youth and old age, who stand clear of the 
muddle and involvements of the middle stretch. 
It was a tour de force—and perhaps also a praise- 
worthy piece of prudence on his creator’s part 
—that we were never permitted to meet the 
fabulously clear-sighted sixteen-year-old hero 
whose philosophical wisdom commanded the 
undivided allegiance of his school. The play 
fell short of being entirely satisfying—the last 
act changing key too radically from the dra- 
matist’s preceding mood for the unity of the 
whole. It made, nevertheless, intelligent and 
thought-provoking entertainment; with Nigel 
Patrick managing, incredibly, to make far from 
unengaging the impossible world-improving 
father, Phyllis Calvert excellent as the tem- 
porarily rebellious but finally resigned wife, 
and Lance Secretan and Ernest Clark well por- 


traying respectively a cool, small-boy gravity 
and the dry, poker-faced urbaneness of the 
Head. 

Although Mr. MacDougall’s play was not 
especially distinguished for its formal neatness, 
he could teach Mr. R. C. Sheriff nothing about 
starting hares. In The White Carnation, his new 
comedy at the Globe, this dramatist had half 
a dozen of them careering about the stage 
without pursuing one far enough to make the 
chase at all rewarding. The action concerned 
the ghost of a stockbroker accidentally trans- 
ported back from his extra-terrestrial state; 
and, having safely arrived in his old home 
(bombed seven years before, when he was 
killed), showing an obstinate and inconsiderate 
unwillingness to oblige the authorities and 
harmlessly disappear again. 

There proved, however, to be an unexpected 
number of obstacles to quiet enjoyment for a 
ghost out of his appointed sphere; even when 
the ghost was so solid a one as Sir Ralph 
Richardson, visible and tangible to all and with 
no propensity whatever for gliding through 
walls. Among the plagues that beset him were 
the busybody attempts of the Home Office to 
classify him as an alien or an ectoplasm, those 
of the Vicar to exorcise him, spiritualists to 
experiment with him, and an enterprising con- 
stable to turn him into a profitable sideshow at 
Blackpool. All this offered plenty of scope for 
satire; as well as for more serious speculations, 
between the ghost and a young lady librarian 
who befriended him, on the possible reasons 
for his return and on the nature of ghosthood 
generally. But Mr. Sheriff failed to make the 
most of these opportunities ; throwing out many 
a germinative idea and then declining seriously 
to explore or develop it. The unwanted visit- 
ant’s final exit, after a most uncomfortable year 
on earth, was dexterously managed; as was the 
opening scene where, with the slamming of a 
door, John Greenwood found he had slipped 
out of eternity back into time. What came in 
between was, however, far too scrappy and in- 
conclusive; and no one seemed to feel this more 
strongly than the unfortunate ghost himself. 

The revival of The Breadwinner at the Arts 
gave us another unconventional stockbroker 
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for hero; although Charles Battle, unlike his 
ghostly colleague, showed himself more than 
willing to disappear, leaving his complacent 
family in Golders Green to fend for itself. Mr. 
Maugham’s somewhat tart comedy about the 
universal provider who unexpectedly declines 
any longer to provide, leaves us with the feeling 
that it is not perhaps quite as amusing as once 
it was. The opening prattle of the bright young 
things of the ’30’s, on the theme that parents of 
forty and over should ‘just pass out quietly’, not 
only goes on long enough to blunt the edge of 
amusement but seems already oddly ‘dated’. 
In the present revival Denys Blakelock as the 
breadwinner never appeared wholly at his 
ease: he played his part as he kicked his top-hat, 
symbol of suburban respectability—without 
much conviction. Sonia Dresdel on the other 
hand, out of character as the foolish Mrs. 
Battle, rather overplayed hers; although with 
a gusto which earned some of the most de- 
lighted chuckles of the evening, and lent 
vitality to a somewhat tepid production. The 
play is full of echoes, of characters and themes 
from the author’s other novels and plays; and 
it is as an example of pure Maugham—though 
by no means of the ripest vintage—that the 
piece is most interesting today. 

Falling even flatter than the trampling of 
Charles Battle’s silk hat was another grand 
gesture on the part of a suffering father—the 
Breadwinner’s successor on the stage of the 
Arts. Wilfred Lawson as the tormented hero of 
Strindberg’s play flung his lamp at his horror 
of a wife with far less violence than she de- 
served. This was, however, the only point of 
anticlimax in a tremendous and harrowing per- 
formance; almost—though not quite—matched 
by the envenomed fury of Beatrix Lehmann as 
the harpy who edges her husband inch by inch 
over the brink of frenzy with a cold singleness 
of purpose which out-regans Regan. The Father 
weaves a grimness and gloom unrelieved by 
any single glimmer of light: sparing us no 
detail of that life- (or rather death-) struggle of 
two wills in marriage which was the dramatist’s 
obsession, until our sensibilities are bludgeoned 
into a kind of stupor. Lear builds upon the same 
theme of a man’s mind disintegrating and 
finally toppled over the abyss by female fury; 
but in Strindberg we experience none of that 
liberating eatharsis which turns tragedy into 
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ultimate triumph. It was probably the measure 
of the power of this revival that we emerged 
with no sense of enlargement through pity and 
terror, but merely sickened and disgusted at 
the spectacle of human degradation. 


FILMS 


Appropriately enough, it was Eros Films 
who presented the screen version of a medieval 
masterpiece; for in Decameron Nights (at the 
Odeon, Marble Arch) Boccaccio himself ap- 
peared in the réle of great lover—swaggering, 
insouciant, and with all the answers for every 
amorous occasion coming slickly from his lips 
in the idiom of the twentieth century rather 
than the fourteenth. Following Fiametta and 
her bevy of beautiful women to their pastoral 
retreat (why did the Florentine plague from 
which she fled have to be transformed here into 
a siege?), this dashing romantic charmer so 
won her with his story-telling that the mourn- 
ing widow finally found him irresistible. Amor 
vincit omnia. 

Only three of the original tales were retold— 
including that of Ginevra, which provided 
Shakespeare with the plot of Cymbeline; with 
Boccaccio himself the debonair hero of each, 
Fiametta the lovely wife, and Godfrey Tearle 
lugubrious as the unhappy cuckold. Occasion- 
ally these tales of husband-deceiving warmed 
into a life as candidly and disarmingly amoral 
as that of Chaucer in his broader vein; and the 
excellent colour photography of a blue-skied, 
craggy and colonnaded Italian landscape un- 
doubtedly contributed to the medieval atmo- 
sphere. More often, however, fundamentally 
hampered by the ludicrous conception of 
Boccaccio himself, the film had a synthetic, 
selfconsciously daring flavour nicely summed 
up by a local cinema’s enticing caption: 
‘Naughtily nice. Nicely naughty.’ 

For obvious reasons, a contemporary best- 
seller is far easier to film than a medieval 
classic. Nicholas Monsarrat’s The Cruel Sea was 
one of the most memorable novels to come out 
of the recent war; and Ealing Studios, with the 
full co-operation of the Navy, made from it a 
magnificent film (launched in April at the 
Odeon, Leicester Square). ‘The men are the 
heroes’—said an introductory voice—‘the hero- 
ines are the ships, and the only villain is the 
sea.’ The photography of the villain, in all his 
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moods, was superb; and the acting of the 
heroes—their devotion to a ship, their com- 
radeship bred of shared crisis and day-to-day 
routine, the change wrought in their characters 
under the impact of war—bore the authentic 
stamp of truth. Moments of intolerable tension, 
and of horror—as when the motionless ship 
had to undergo repairs in submarine-infested 
waters, and every hammer-blow prated of its 
whereabouts; or when the corvette, on the tail 
of a suspected U-boat, mowed straight through 
cheering survivors in the water—were com- 
municated with the searing immediacy of the 
reality. Jack Hawkins as Captain Ericson, 
alone with his terrible burden of responsibility, 
could not have been bettered; and he was well 
supported by a fine cast. It was a pity that the 
film ended so abruptly—cut off in mid-air 
rather than rounded off with any satisfying 
finality. 


TELEVISION 


Television is well suited by duologue; and 
in its recent adaptation of The Gay Lord Quex, 
the famous battle of wits fought by Sophy Full- 
garney and the Marquess of Quex in the locked 
bedroom at Fauncey Court did full justice to 
one of Pinero’s most skilfully wrought situations 
and to the new medium through which it was 
deployed. The part of Sophy, the Bond Street 
manicurist who schemes to save her foster- 
sister from a forced Society marriage with the 
notorious Quex, was too dated for Joyce 
Heron to enjoy the opportunity given originally 
to Irene Vanbrugh; but as Lord Quex 
André Morel was able to draw a more 
timeless and admirable portrait of an aristo- 
cratic roué suffering from both the strength 
and weakness of a gentleman’s heart. 

In Shadow and Substance, by Paul Vincent 
Carroll, Canon Skerritt, aristocrat, scholar, 
and man of the world, so dominated the small 
Irish town in which he incongruously found 
himself stationed that he awed or offended his 
associates and by arrogance injured his own 
spirit. Alone capable of standing up to the 
Canon was O’Flingsley, the schoolmaster, who 
had written a book attacking the Catholic 
Church with such fiery pugnacity that the 
Canon removed him from his scholastic post. 
Brigid, the Canon’s maid, listening, like Joan 
of Arc, to voices, sought to bridge the gap be- 
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tween her master and O’Flingsley by her affec- 
tion. In a demonstration following O’Flingsley’s 
dismissal Brigid was killed by a stone, and the 
two proud opponents became reconciled over 
her body. A bare outline of incidents does no 
justice to the exquisite dialogue and subtle por- 
trayal of character which animated this play, 
splendidly acted by Basil Sydney as the Canon 
and Siobhan McKenna as Brigid. In the tele- 
vised version it lost nothing of its intellectual or 
spiritual power. 

William’s Other Anne, by Ivor Brown, showed 
us Will Shakespeare returning from London to 
visit wife and family at Stratford, and calling 
at Temple Grafton on Anne Whateley on the 
eve of her marriage to a pedantic schoolmaster. 
She had not forgotten her faithless lover, nor 
had he forgotten her; and together they re- 
called their romance enshrined in the closing 
lyrics of Love’s Labours Lost. Will might have 
left Warwickshire with a wild reputation, but 
he had made enough substance in London 
from poetry to be able to save his father from 
being sent to a debtors’ prison by Anne’s im- 
placable mother. This was a charming frag- 
ment of fancy to which Ivor Brown, Irene 
Worth (Anne), and John Gregson (Shake- 
speare) did all that could be done—except, as 
in any play in which Shakespeare appears, to 
prevent one wishing that Shakespeare was not 
a character but the author. 

A Social Success, by Max Beerbohm, produced 
on television by John Irving, great-grandson of 
Sir Henry Irving, was a one-act playlet which 
formed part of a mixed bill at the Palace 
Theatre in 1913. The plot concerns an elegant 
social favourite who hopes to rescue himself 
from the clutches of a decadent set by cheating 
at cards—only to find that so far from achiev- 
ing social ostracism he gains a glamour which 
his aristocratic associates (especially the female 
element) find irresistible. Neither the excellent 
acting of Dan Cunningham in the title part, 
nor the feat of Nicholas Hannen in achieving 
a portrait of an authentic Earl, could save the 
drama from suggesting that superbly as Max 
has been endowed by the gods as artist and 

essayist, the theatre is not his natural province. 

It is strange to reflect that when Ibsen was 
writing, television was an unimagined marvel 
of the future; for nothing could be better suited 

to this medium than his plays, in which it is 
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mental drama, concentrated as a rule in the 
minds of a few characters, that excites and 
fascinates. The Lady from the Sea, in which two 
men fight for the soul of one woman, and the 
only other protagonist is the unseen Ocean, is 
perfect in form and substance for televising— 
with that added attraction of unnerving mys- 
tery which can so well be invisibly projected. 
Nor could greater justice have been done to 
Dr. Paul Wangel, Ellida Wangel, or the mari- 
time Stranger than was accomplished by 
Robert Harris, Irene Worth, and Douglas 


erase to the question, ‘Are you in favour 
of prescribed books in the English Litera- 
ture papers of the Certificate of Education, 
Ordinary and Advanced Levels? If so, what 
type of book do you think most appropriate? 
If you do not approve of prescribed books, 
what type of questions would you substitute?’ 


1. Having been examining English Literature in 
the old School Certificate and the new ‘Ordinary’ 
Level of the G.C.E. for some twenty years, I have 
come to certain conclusions about this Examination, 
which may be of interest to your readers. 

Very few boys and girls of the age of sixteen have 
the ability to make any original observations about 
their set books or, if they have such ideas, to express 
them adequately. Consequently, what is tested in 
the Examination in English Literature for such 
candidates is their knowledge of the text of the set 
books (sometimes two in number, and sometimes 
three), and their ability to remember the introduc- 
tion and notes of the editor of the text and of their 
teacher. To give a Pass in English Literature, at the 

level of 50 per cent., to a candidate who does no 
more than this seems to me absurd; it fosters insin- 
cerity and artificiality, and it encourages the intel- 
lectual snob (‘I must like this poem because it is one 
of the best poems ever written’) and the intellectual 
humbug (‘I must like this poem because it is gene- 
rally accepted as one of the best poems. . .’). 

To counter such an attitude I should like to sug- 
gest that every candidate in this Examination takes 
two Papers in English, one in English Language, and 
one in English Literature, and that one passes or 
fails on both together. The English Language Paper 
(24 hours) will consist of an Essay (1 hour), a Précis 
(40-45 minutes), and two widely differing Vocabu- 
lary questions, e.g. on the modification of the func- 
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Campbell in Max Faber’s recent adaptation, 
Yet why is one always left with a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction when the tension is resolved into a 
happy ending? Ellida, one feels, should neither 
have returned to the Stranger—for that way 
madness lies—nor have remained with Wangel, 
for no happiness could be imagined there. The 
Sea, the real and invincible Presence of the 
play, should have claimed her: and if suicide 
had been the end on this occasion, it would 
have seemed the fitting curtain. 

THESPIS 


tion and meaning of words by the addition of pre- 
fixes or suffixes, on the substitution of a single word 
for a phrase or clause, on synonyms and antonyms, 
on the different use of such words as ‘principle’ and 
‘principal’, ‘advise’ and ‘advice’, &c. The English 
Literature Paper (2$ hours) will consist of three 
questions: (a) a question containing four quotations 
of about ten lines each, with detailed questions on 
them about context, relation to the theme of the 
play and to the characters of those concerned, mean- 
ing, &c.—two of the passages being taken from each 
of two set plays of Shakespeare, these being the only 
set books, and each candidate having to choose one 
quotation from each play; (b) a passage of prose 
for comprehension from some writer such as Swift, 
Fielding, Dickens, or a modern novel-writer like 
Peter Fleming, C. D. Ommaney, or Sir Arthur 
Grimble; and (c) a passage of twentieth-century 
verse for comprehension from such a poet as Hardy, 
Masefield, de la Mare, Edwin Muir, or Andrew 
Young. 

No candidate would pass unless he obtained 50 
per cent. on both Papers; that is, 70 per cent. on 
Paper I and 4o per cent. on Paper II would mean 
failure. Such a regulation, stringent though it ap- 
pears, would help to destroy the unmeaning dis- 
tinction between English Language and English 
Literature, as if one could write English without 
knowing the literature or as if one could be ac- 
quainted with the literature (which is founded on 
the language) without knowing how to write (I have 
known candidates to fail in English Language and yet 
be allowed to pass in English Literature though their 
power to express themselves was faulty and meagre). 

The above remarks do not apply to the ‘Advanced’ 
and ‘Scholarship’ Levels of the G.C.E., where 
mature and individual work is expected and sub- 
mitted, and where is found genuine understanding 
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and appreciation of English Literature, based on a 
sound knowledge of the English language. 
gt Glebe Road, Maurice WoLLMAN 


Cambridge. 


2. Prescribed books can be deadly dull and kill 
a nascent taste for literature. I think this depends 
more on the teaching than on the books; for instance 
all prescribed drama should be acted or at least 
play-read. I think ‘context’ questions can demand 
an unnaturally detailed knowledge of a book such 
as has no relevance to habits of intelligent reading. 
‘Contexts’ should not be catch questions, but, if they 
are to be used at all, should give scope for an ap- 
preciation of key passages in the play. I think it 
might be better at the C.E. level to have a quite 
large number of prescribed books with easy ques- 
tions than a small number with very detailed ques- 
tions; but the questions should be so worded as to 
discourage the bad teacher from choosing three or 
four out of ten books and keeping children at a 
dreary, meaningless chewing-over of literature that 
has long lost its flavour. What the immature mind 
can discover on re-readings even of Shakespeare is 
very limited, and to dwell too long on one book 
makes C.E. study quite unlike any normal pleasur- 
able reading situation. I am quite aware that at the 
moment this is impracticable owing to the cost of text- 
books. Some questions giving the child scope toshow 
wide general leisure-time reading might be a useful 
compromise and encourage taste for general reading. 

I should like to see one book in each set of pre- 
scribed books being, as a matter of tradition, a very 
experimental book, but small, so that children 
might develop a respect for artistic experiment and 
an interest in it. The popular press is almost entirely 
hostile to experimentalism and I think it is the duty 
of teachers of English to do all they can to counteract 
this. Perhaps an enterprising educational publisher 
could be persuaded to bring out a series of pamphlet 
selections from such writers as James Joyce, E. E. 
Cummings, T. S. Eliot, William Faulkner, W. H. 
Auden, and so on—obviously a selection would have 
to be made especially for schools in view of the rather 
dangerous subject-matter sometimes involved. I can 
imagine good discussions arising out of this. The 
prescription would worry teachers whose education 
stopped when they left college, but that would be a 
very good thing. MISS MARJORIE BOULTON 

College of Domestic Science, 
Hexham, Northumberland. 


Answer to the question, ‘Are you satisfied 
with the present condition of the English 
theatre, especially with regard to the provision 
of new plays? How do you think that radio and 
television affect this position?’ 
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No lover of literature will ever be satisfied with 
the condition of any branch of literature. There are 
not nearly enough provincial theatres; amateurs are 
often too timid in the choice of plays; the public, 
even in London, often supports worthless stuff and 
shrinks from tragedy, poetry, experiment, or genuine 
realism; the young playwright’s hopes of production 
are very small. However, this general condition of 
the English theatre seems to be much better than it 
has often been. There is some exciting poetic drama 
and some experiment of value; and the general 
standard of craftsmanship in both playwriting and 
production seems to be high. A jeremiad would be 
unrealistic; the community is composed of fallible 
human beings, and provision for many levels of 
intelligence is likely to be necessary for some time. 
The increasing stress on dramatic work in all types 
of educational initiation offers a very hopeful prog- 
nosis. Television and Radio in the Third Programme 
give serious imaginative and experimental drama 
its best opportunity today. A large number of good 
plays are produced even on the Home Service, and 
the number of protests made shows that great art 
infiltrates into even the dullest homes. If cheap and 
silly entertainment were not available on Radio the 
people now addicted to it would not be found at the 
Old Vic but in the public house and cinema; we 
cannot uplift taste by mere deprivation. 

MISS MARJORIE BOULTON 


Questions to which members are invited to 
send answers to be printed in our Autumn 
number: 


1. What part do you think questions on 
Grammar should play in the English 
Language paper, Ordinary Level? What 
type of such questions do you approve? 

2. Do you consider Television a menace to 
reading? 

3. Question asked by Miss Marjorie Boulton: 
I have found the study of Esperanto, the 
international language without irregu- 
larities, very valuable to people who find 
English grammar difficult, because it 
helps to clarify grammatical concepts. I 
should like to know if other teachers of 
English have found that Esperanto pro- 
vides a useful linguistic experience from 
their point of view. 


Answers, which must not exceed 350 words— 
and please write on one side of the page only— 
to reach the Editor of English, 73 Murray Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 19, by Thursday, 3 Sep- 
tember. 
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Reviews 


Hamlet through the Ages, A Pictorial Record 
from 1709 onwards, compiled by RayMonpD 
MANDER and Jor MitcuHenson. Edited by 
HERBERT MarsHAL.t. Rockliff. 359. 


John Gielgud. An Actor’s Biography in Pic- 
tures. Compiled by HALLAM Forpuaw, with 
personal narrative by JoHN GieLcup. Leh- 
mann. 30S. 


In his capacity of theatregoer or general 
reader the student of dramatic literature has 
probably already encountered and enjoyed 
both these books. Whether he has given serious 
consideration to their value and relevance for 
his own line of study is perhaps open to ques- 
tion. They differ in kind as much as in layout 
and attack, and one could easily be misled into 
regarding the first as too academic in its 
theatrical specialization and the second as 
merely an inducement to spend an idle nos- 
talgic hour thinking, “Those were the days’. In 
fact, however, both are significant specimens 
of the auxiliary study of theatre history which is 
rapidly developing under our eyes, and is put- 
ting at the disposal of students and historians 
of the drama a corpus of material with which 
they will have to reckon when drawing their 
own critical and aesthetic conclusions. As in 
the last quarter-century or so we assimilated 
for Shakespearian study the bibliographical 
labours which took us nearer to the author’s 
text, so now systematic and specialized theatre 
research of all kinds must be included in the 
general scheme of drama study, to put us in 
closer touch with the response of players and 
audiences to the author’s intentions, a response 
which can be assessed only by the study of me 
play in the theatre. 

Hamlet through the Ages is a model of oan a 
book of this kind should be. The work of three 
theatre enthusiasts, it has been compiled, ar- 
ranged, documented, and annotated with in- 
finite care, and its 257 illustrations have been 
selected with great discrimination to give a 
balanced and comprehensive survey of produc- 
tion styles and of the play’s theatrical tradi- 
tions. The record covers 23 countries, 82 
producers, and go designers, and the spread of 
interest is admirably calculated, Germany in 
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particular being most helpfully represented for 
the English student. As in all the illustrative 
work they undertake, Messrs. Mander and 
Mitchenson have concentrated on the picture 
that is informative for scene and costume 
design and for grouping, and that has not al- 
ready been reproduced ad nauseam. Sources of 
pictures and information are given, and Mr. 
Herbert Marshall’s notes on cuts, interpreta- 
tion, acting styles, details of settings, &c., are 
commendably brief, explicit and illuminating. 
It is to be hoped that his plea for the proper 
recording and documentation of outstanding 
productions and for the preservation of our 
rapidly vanishing theatrical material will be 
driven home to a wider public by the admirable 
demonstration of its importance made by this 
book. It is a cause which is being continually 
urged by the now flourishing Society for 
Theatre Research and by many individuals 
besides the present writer. 

Mr. Fordham’s pictorial record of the work 
of our leading Shakespearian actor throws 
interesting light upon the theatrical develop- 
ments of the last three decades and presents us 
with a new kind of theatrical biography which 
provides generously and accurately for the 
historians of the future. In place of boring per- 
sonal anecdotage, which in the past has so 
often had to do duty for theatre history, we are 
given a business-like recording of facts and 
dates, with the appropriate photographs and 
some excellent brief comments by the actor 
himself; so that contemporary taste—our own 
reaction to the drama of our time as expressed 
in choice of play and style of décor and costum- 
ing—is faithfully registered for whoso needs to 
inquire. Mr. Fordham, moreover—if he ever 
receives his due—will be hailed one day as a 
pioneer advocate of action-photography in the 
theatre. When John Gielgud in 1940 staged 
King Lear at the Old Vic, produced by Lewis 
Casson and based on Granville-Barker’s famous 
Preface and his personal advice for the last ten 
rehearsals, Mr. Fordham made a descriptive 
commentary and Mr. Edwin Smith made the 
accompanying photographic record, a few 
items from which are included in the present 
book. Inadequate though they may be, they 
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point the way to the full visual recording of 
outstanding performances which Mr. Mar- 
shall’s Introduction demands. It should not be 
necessary to think of this kind of thing in terms 
of Burbage’s Hamlet in order to appreciate its 
value and to come to a just estimate of the use- 
fulness to the drama student of the new kind 
of theatre research represented by these two 
books. M. ST. CLARE BYRNE 


Purity of Diction in English Verse. By 
Dona_p Davie. Chatto. 145. 

The Romantic Poets. By GRAHAM Houcu. 
Hutchinson’s University Library. 8s. 6d. 
Here are two books to be viewed against the 

whole background of English poetry: books 

to sustain that perennial debate between the 
classical and romantic elements in our verse. 

The argument is admirably summed up by 

Mr. Graham Hough on the last page of his 

book: 


‘There was a few years ago a real danger 
that the Romantic age would come to be 
regarded, as the 18th century once was be- 
fore it, as an unfortunate interregnum in our 
poetic history.’ 


No fashion is regarded with such distaste as 
the recently outmoded. Mr. Donald Davie, 
while he does not dismiss the Romantic move- 
ment as an ‘unfortunate interregnum’, says 


‘I know some valuable poems, especially 
of the 19th century, which suffer, as I think, 
from an impure diction; and I regret the 
discomfort which this causes, while admit- 
ting a counter-balance of virtues (that is, 
useful pleasures) of another order .. .’ 


The epithet ‘useful’ suggests that Mr. Davie 
takes his poetic pleasures sadly, and as one 
reads his book two things emerge: that he is 
often obliged to suspect spontaneous delight; 
and that this limiting attitude leads him to 
dwell upon some oddly unrepresentative poems. 
Thus, he comments ruefully on Coleridge: 


‘Kubla Khan” is a fragment; “Christa- 
bel” a torso; others are better described as 


“pieces of poetry” than as “‘poems”’. 


This may be irrefutable; it is also partial. And 
his chapter on Wordsworth concentrates on 
the untypical The White Doe of Rylstone; while 


he finds Shelley’s The Sensitive Plant ‘one of 
his greatest achievements’, apparently on the 
grounds that it is ‘one of the least tainted’ with 
the Shelleyan ‘jargon’. 

Nevertheless, this book often rises above 
these negative qualities, and it is a pity that 
Mr. Davie should wait until the Conclusion to 
Part I—which is more than half the book— 
before confessing: 


‘, .. it is, after all, to the would-be poet of 
to-day that I should like to address myself.’ 


For the book proposes disciplines most salu- 
tary to the practising poet, and Mr. Davie’s 
scholarly exposition of the renovation of meta- 
phor compels a reassessment of words: their 
value and power. That is the book’s major 
virtue, largely confined to Part I. For a critic 
so obviously dedicated to conscious making it is 
unfortunate that the effect of Part IT is to make 
the book seem untidily assembled. 

The publication of Mr. Graham Hough’s 
The Romantic Poets in Hutchinson’s University 
Library marks it for a different audience, but 
it is to be whole-heartedly recommended to 
poets, critics, and that amorphous body, the 
Common Reader. Those who have heard Mr. 
Hough’s broadcasts will realize that the safest 
guarantee of a successful rapport between poet 
and audience lies in such approaches to poetry 
as his. Mr. Hough’s Preface regrets the need 
for compression, and, truly, this is one of those 
books that one finishes reluctantly ; the measure 
of one’s instruction has been (face Mr. Davie) 
the measure of one’s delight. But Mr. Hough 
has made a virtue of necessity; the concentra- 
tion of lucid thought within the proscriptions 
of form makes this book a worthy ambassador, 
not only for the Romantic poets, but for the 
tradition which produced them ‘as naturally 
as the leaves to a tree’. Mr. Davie may assert 
that 


‘at times the Romantics rebelled not only 
against the forms they inherited, but against 
all forms, form as such’; 


but it is left to Mr. Hough to demonstrate the 
special achievement of our most characteristic 
poetry: the content that triumphantly evolves 
its own form. 

His analyses of the early books of The Prelude, 
of Tintern Abbey, and of Keats’s Odes and the 
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two Hyperions bring poet and reader into im- 
mediate contact; Mr. Hough recreates the 
poetry to include the reader. Neither does he 
fail to do justice to poetic diction: 


* Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees’’. 


Theories about the language of common 
life do not prevent Wordsworth using the 
rich and unusual word “diurnal”, which 
seems to cast a glow over the almost mono- 
syllabic simplicity of the rest of the poem.’ 


And in his perceptive chapter on Gray, his 
acknowledgement of Wordsworth’s debt to the 
eighteenth century, and his appraisal of the 
prose of Coleridge and Shelley we are made 
secure in his wholeness of vision. We are, in 
fact, given a picture of the continuity of Eng- 
lish poetry that makes us ask whether it is not 
the urbane and civilized Augustans who consti- 
tute the ‘interregnum’; and whether ‘romanti- 
cism’, used in its fullest implication, does not 
keep English poetry most true to form? 
BARBARA LUPINI 


Literature for an Age of Science. By Hyman 
Levy and HELEN Spatpinc. Methuen. 15s. 
The writer, especially if a poet, is peculiarly 

sensitive to current ideas, to the problems 

(whether material or spiritual), tensions, be- 

liefs, and way of life of the age and society to 

which he belongs; and the present age is one in 
which new knowledge and ideas have utterly 
changed man’s conception, not only of the 
external world, but also of the world within 
himself. Discoveries in the fields of psychology, 
anthropology, astronomy, and physics have 
almost disrupted the old patterns of thought 
and belief. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
sooner or later some attempt would be made 
to distinguish between, and to reconcile, the 
separate functions of science and literature. 
Professor Hyman Levy and Miss Helen Spald- 
ing are well equipped for such a task, coming 
to it as they do from what are generally con- 
sidered to be opposite sides o* the fence. In the 
book under review, in which they apply their 
joint theories to poetry, fiction, and drama, 
they endeavour to convince the reader that 
science and literature are both aspects of ‘one 
venture’, complementary and mutually sup- 
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porting, and that, however different the respec. 
tive methods of each may be, they have the 
same ends—to widen the horizon of experience 
and understanding, and to heighten man’s 
awareness of himself and his environment. Few 
of us would wish to quarrel with this as a basis 
of discussion, but the authors’ interpretation of 
the persuasive terms they use cannot be ac- 
cepted quite so readily. Their emphasis is 
wholly upon material, to the exclusion of 
spiritual and aesthetic, values. 

Throughout the book, too, the scientific 
outlook is held up as an example to writers and 
comparisons are drawn which seem entirely 
in favour of the scientists, largely because the 
analysis is pursued on a sociological level. 
‘While there has in fact been a scientific revolu- 
tion in which people have become aware of the 
powers of science, and scientists themselves are 
attempting to use these powers with fuller con- 
sciousness of their effect on society’, observe the 
authors, ‘there has been no comparable revolu- 
tion in literature, and consequently no com- 
parable advance in understanding by writers 
as a body of the power they wield, and its effects 
for good or ill on society’. Even if one is willing 
to accept provisionally all the implications of 
this prefatory statement, one gradually realizes 
that, in order to present art and science strictly 
as forms of social activity, the argument is being 
driven in a particular direction. To achieve an 
‘advance in understanding’ in the sense in- 
tended here writers must, like scientists, take 
part in the evolutionary process by performing 
a social function. Those who make no effort to 
do so are merely raising restrictive barriers 
which society is struggling to overthrow so that 
‘informed purposive group activity’ (how 
ominous it sounds!) may find freedom of ex- 
pression. 

If pressed to its logical conclusion literary 
criticism based on sociological standards leads 
to some curious assessments. As most of us are 
engaged in daily employments of one kind or 
another, the dynamic values of life for us are, 
we are told, more frequently those that arise 
from ‘earning one’s bread and butter’ than 
those that arise from situations involving love, 
hatred, and jealousy. It follows that Elizabeth 
Bowen is to be condemned simply because ‘the 
day to day struggle for work and wages’ is 
missing from her novels, and The Cocktail Party 
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dismissed out of hand because its characters, 
though having professions, do not, so far as the 
play is concerned, appear to earn their livings. 

What the authors overlook is that the scienti- 
fic method can be applied to but a part of 
human experience and that science itself, unless 
it operates within a comprehensive ethical system, can 
only hasten the decline, if not the entire de- 
struction, of civilization. Perhaps the most 
important function of literature in an age of 
science, then, lies in seeking to establish such a 
system, in finding a creative pattern of values 
which takes full account of man as a spiritual 
entity as well as a biological organism and 
which answers the spiritual as well as the 
physical needs of society—a synthesis of old and 
new, of inward and outward experience, to 
which science will make its own proper con- 
tribution. HOWARD SERGEANT 


Drama from Ibsen to Eliot. By RaymMonp 
Wiuiams. Chatto. 18s. 


This book is at once revolutionary and symp- 
tomatic of our decade; its appearance, despite 
the amount of ‘Little Theatre’ experimentation 
then taking place, would have been almost 
unthinkable even twenty years ago. For it is 
nothing less than a thoroughgoing denunciation 
of the inadequacies of Naturalistic Drama; and 
the fact that today it must be seriously con- 
sidered is a tribute to the success in the interim 
of, above all else, the precept and practice of 
Mr. Eliot. 

Mr. Williams’s general thesis, that natural- 
ism cannot express the essence of reality, may 
best be illustrated from his impressive Intro- 
duction. For him ‘the important dramatist is 
concerned not necessarily to simulate “real, 
live people’’, but rather to embody in his per- 
sonages certain aspects of experience... which 
the author has shown to be true’. Characters 
are only a part of dramatic convention; even 
the ‘action’ is ‘often only incidentally impor- 
tant in itself’. And he reminds us that ‘Per- 
formance is the means of communication of 
dramatic literature’; and that the essence of a 
play lies in the now almost wholly neglected 
element of language, and not in the star actor, 
the décor, the production, or the ‘problem’ of 
the play, upon which the critics almost in- 
variably fasten. Naturalism of diction is only 
possible, in fact, in periods like the Elizabethan 
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Age when literary speech and ordinary speech 
had a vitality of metaphor in common; or 
under such exceptional conditions as produced 
the modern Irish peasant drama of Synge. 

Mr. Williams, one feels, does not perhaps 
everywhere sufficiently distinguish between 
‘realism’, which may be a valid convention 
illustrating the dramatist’s theme in terms of 
common experience; and ‘naturalism’, the 
quite different attempt to equate stage life with 
real life. It is, of course, the latter, and espe- 
cially naturalistic language, that he is attack- 
ing, and he quotes Yeats in support: ‘Why 
should I leave my home to hear but the words 
I have used there when talking about the 
rates?’ And it is from just such flat, debilitated 
effects that the serious dramatists of our time 
are seeking a way out. Like Anouilh they may 
turn to the revivification of Classical myths: like 
Fry they may embroider the essentially natu- 
ralistic play with sparkling, witty, and some- 
times moving verse; or like Eliot they may 
create, against heavy odds, a genuine and in- 
fluential poetic drama in a contemporary 
idiom. 

There are no important aspects of European 
drama of the last fifty years that Mr. Williams 
does not study and illuminate, from Strind- 
berg, Chekhov, and the crushing dismissal of 
Shaw, to the differing verse drama of Yeats, 
Eliot, and Fry, and concluding with the in- 
fluence of criticism on the contemporary 
re-establishment of traditional dramatic con- 
ventions. 

The valuable Introduction apart, Mr. Wil- 
liams’s most important chapter, however, is on 
Ibsen. As he sees it, the Ibsenites, led by Shaw, 
have completely misunderstood the essential 
nature of Ibsen’s work; or have, at any rate, 
mistaken the marginalia of the social problem 
in some of the plays for their essence. That 
essence, he insists, and illustrates in play after 
play, is ‘the tight knot’; the struggle between 
a sense of vocation and the impossibility of ful- 
filling it. This is brilliant and illuminating; but 
one sometimes has the uneasy feeling that 
Ibsen’s sense of social purpose is stronger, per- 
haps, than Mr. Williams will allow. 

This book is, in fact, in the nature of an im- 
portant manifesto; and inevitably there are 
a few such unconscious over-emphases: in the 
playing down of the opposition, and in perhaps 
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too lightly esteeming the part which actor, 
producer, and audience must contribute to the 
realization of the thematic experience of the 
play. These, however, are but the defects of its 
virtues; and supreme among those virtues is 
Mr. Williams’s insistence on the importance of 
that experience, conveyed through the conven- 
tion of heightened and selected speech of such 
a range and order that the meanest and the 
noblest is within its compass. 

HERMANN PESCHMANN 


Forrest Reid, a Portrait and a Study. By 

RussELL BuRLINGHAM. Faber. 255. 

If at a first glance Mr. Burlingham’s bio- 
graphy of the writer who has been hailed as the 
first Ulster novelist of European stature gives 
an effect of disjointedness, we soon realize that 
what seems inconsecutive, even haphazard, is 
nothing of the kind. Mr. Burlingham is no 
bland embalmer, and his book is less com- 
memorative than creative. 

He portrays a man with a multiplicity of 
interests, ranging from Greek to croquet, and 
an abundance of friends. Of these, perhaps Mr. 
de la Mare was the most cherished—they read 
each other’s proofs and, figuratively, shared the 
same inkpot—and in the brief, inimitable in- 
troduction he contributes to Mr. Burlingham’s 
study we catch a glimpse of ‘the slow, familiar, 
mischievous smile . . . the long upper lip, the 
restless eyebrows, the slanting glance from 
those greenish, scrutinizing, unfaltering eyes’. 
No man could be less pretentious. He was 
happy to pursue a bachelor existence, hum- 
drum to the undiscerning, in a small villa in 
the midst of Belfast; such adventures as he had 
were wholly of the mind. Many of these were 
recounted in his books—his novels, his auto- 
biographies, his critical studies, his monograph 
on the illustrators of the eighteen-sixties, his 
primer on poetry, ‘Milk of Paradise’, wherein 
he flouted academic judgements. 

Self-sufficient, he was by no means self- 
absorbed. He was informally gregarious, drop- 
ping in on acquaintances for an evening of 
bridge, regularly visiting a few intimates, fre- 
quently dispensing a generous hospitality. 
Despite a strong tincture of irony in his nature, 
he loved life and found its most beguiling mani- 
festation in youth. A passionate Ulsterman, he 
was fortunate in being able to express his love 
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of the Mourne Mountains, Slieve Donard, and 
Derryaghty, of the Lagan and Ballycastle, in 
perdurable words. 

Admittedly Forrest Reid was ‘difficult’-— 
perverse, irascible, combative when the mood 
took him—but his spirit was tranquil, since it 
was steeped in the culture and philosophy of 
ancient Greece. This theme is constantly en- 
countered in his writings; so are the twin ele- 
ments of memory and dream, as his spiritual 
autobiography ‘Apostate’ exquisitely proves, 
He was first influenced by Henry James and 
Walter Pater; later he owed much to Turgenev 
and that astringent humanist, Anatole France, 
But it is of Mr. de la Mare that he most often 
reminds us—in the subtly orchestrated prose of 
his maturity, his angle of vision, and not least 
in his traffickings with the supernatural. With 
no surprise do we learn of the profound effect 
his friend’s novel The Return had upon his work. 

Mr. Burlingham quotes, with approval, 
Saintsbury’s dictum that ‘Enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of letters is the chief function of 
criticism’. Generally speaking, however, and 
save for an occasional unilluminating explana- 
tion and unjustifiable generalization, the 
second part of his book is both judicious and 
penetrating. He is careful to emphasize that, 
for all his preoccupation with boyhood, Forrest 
Reid never reduced his favourite subject to 
a formula. He had a poet’s apprehension of 
youth, uncloyed by sentimentality—his acute 
feeling for irony prevented his falling into that 
seductive snare—and gave it substance in book 
after book, pre-eminently in what Mr. Bur- 
lingham calls the ‘lovely and curiously inti- 
mate’ trilogy—‘Uncle Stephen’, “The Retreat’, 
‘Young Tom’—in which he relates the history 
of Tom Barber, the most understandingly 
drawn portrait of normal boyhood in contem- 
porary fiction. 

Forrest Reid has never gained more than 
a small following of devoted readers: his best 
work—by which is meant his three essays in 
autobiography and perhaps half a dozen 
novels—is too subtle, delicate, and restricted 
in range for general popularity. Nevertheless, 
as Mr. Burlingham in his ardent and percipient 
volume admirably demonstrates, small though 
his world may be, he remains its undisputed 
master. RALPH LAWRENCE 
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Moral Foundations of Citizenship. Edited 
by M. ALDERTON Pink. University of Lon- 
don Press. 8s. 6d. 


The chief barrier to true education, as the 
Headmaster of Bryanston observes, is the 
disease of egotism, or (to adapt Mr. Vicars 
Bell’s phrase) the survival of the child’s mis- 
conception that life works to a magic formula: 
I Want—I Squatt—I Ger. Thus, all those 
engaged in educational work are in a sense 
psychiatrists, whose task is to ensure, as far as 
is humanly possible, the moral health of their 
pupils in a society that has largely rejected any 
formal religion together with the moral stan- 
dards that derived their validity from it. 

Moral Foundations of Citizenship, published for 
the Association for Education in Citizenship, 
is a symposium consisting of an introductory 
essay, which surveys the main problem, and 
twelve further essays by heterogeneous authori- 
ties, ranging from the headmaster of an Ap- 
proved School to a woman lecturer in Social 
Studies, from a village schoolmaster to a head- 
master of a Public School, and an exponent of 
the Outward Bound idea. The book in no way 
expounds an agreed statement or a formal 
policy; it is explicitly the expression of indivi- 
dual aims and methods, often strikingly con- 
tradictory one with another. Mr. M. Alderton 
Pink’s introductory essay is outstanding; the 
most readable contributions are those describ- 
ing frankly unorthodox experiments. The great 
weakness of the book is that although religious 
teaching is frequently discussed, there is no 
contribution from a minister of religion. A 
Jesuit, a Wesleyan—and a Quaker—might 
alter the whole emphasis of a discussion on 
moral education. An essay on Morals without 
Revelation demands as its complement an 
authoritative statement of the Christian view- 
point. 

It remains to be seen whether undenomina- 
tional religious instruction or any number of 
Education Acts will produce the good citizen. 
In fact, one of the main conflicts of opinion is 
whether ethics can be taught (‘Set lessons in 
ethics, in social behaviour, are not only abor- 
tive, they can also be harmful.’ ‘If we were to 
teach pure ethics in our ordinary schools, we 
should save ourselves a great deal of trouble 
later on’). On the whole, it is agreed that 
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classes.in citizenship (a vile phrase: ‘I am con- 
cerned with the practice of right human rela- 
tions,’ one writer wisely remarks) are no sub- 
stitute for the spiritual and emotional growth 
that springs from the values implicit in a com- 
munity life or in the purposeful and pleasurable 
activities described in various schools. 

Another problem is the diminished sense of 
personal responsibility that follows the develop- 
ment of the Welfare State. How far can any 
realization of the duties of a democracy be in- 
culcated by the setting up of a democratic 
framework within the school community itself? 
One chapter describes the working of an 
internal system of government which will stag- 
ger those who are only familiar with the bene- 
volent autocracy of other types of school. 

But again and again comes the grim re- 
minder that the lessons of school or Youth 
Service are isolated, perhaps against the home 
background, certainly against the total social 
environment. Video meliora proboque, deteriora 
sequor. ‘For an example of the collective failure 
of schools, consider the litter nuisance in Eng- 
land’, says one headmistress. It is the writing 
on the wall. On his gloomier days another 
headmaster considers that school influences 
the growing boy to the extent of only one part 
in ten. If that is so, and the family remains the 
chief training ground of character, then the 
teacher and the Youth leader, however noble 
their ideals, however well-equipped and re- 
sourceful they be, can only fill the role of 
salvage experts. ROBIN ATTHILL 


Lord Byron: Christian Virtues. By G. 

Witson Knicut. Routledge. 30s. 

Mr. Wilson Knight stands in a class by him- 
self among contemporary English critics. His 
work might be described as the analysis and 
interpretation of genius, an arduous and heroic 
taste for which he is peculiarly fitted by the pos- 
session not only of a penetrating intelligence but 
of imaginative powers ofa very high order. His 
interpretations of Shakespeare are among the 
most notable contributions to English criticism 
of the present century. Recently he has turned 
his attention to Byron and readers of The 
Burning Oracle will remember the fine study of 
Byron’s poetry in that collection. His new 
book Lord Byron: Christian Virtues is the first part 
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of a large work on Byron, a trilogy, which, Mr. 
Knight tells us in his Preface, will deal with 
‘Byron the Man and the Poet’. 

The present volume must be judged then, in 
its true perspective, as the first part of the pro- 
jected trilogy. It is a clearing of the ground by 
means of a brave and timely vindication of 
the poet’s character. No English poet except 
Rochester has been so consistently maligned 
and misrepresented as Byron. The myth of the 
Wicked Aristocrat who is also a licentious and 
fascinating poet has for long been dear to the 
English middle class. It has stood and still 
stands between the Common Reader and a true 
understanding of two of the greatest English 
poets. Mr. Wilson Knight’s book should finally 
destroy this pernicious illusion in so far as it 
concerns Byron. Supporting his argument at 
every point by carefully documented quotations 
and making excellent use of a large range of 
authorities, especially the much neglected 
books of the Countess Guiccioli and Lady 
Blessington, he shows conclusively that, far 
from being the satanic and irresponsible rake 
of the popular imagination, Byron was actually 
one of the sanest, kindest, and most far-seeing 
Englishmen of his time. 

‘It is easy to understand’, he writes, ‘why 
London felt ill at ease in Byron’s presence. Such 
attacks from extremists were expected, but the 
ruling powers were here being satirized, treated 
ironically, laughed at, by a young upstart from 
their own ranks. So, though Byron clearly had 
the Tories against him, there was quite enough 
in this speech and these verses to make a Whig 
plutocrat uneasy. ... He was the more danger- 
ous ... in refusing to align himself with the 
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radicals; it was impossible to place him. Com- 
mentators sometimes use the term irresponsible 
when discussing Byron. The truth is Byron was, 
like Hamlet, the one responsible voice in an 
irresponsible community ; and as such rejected.’ 

Although the book deals chiefly with Byron’s 
character, its author recognizes that Byron the 
man is inseparable from Byron the poet. The 
student of Byron’s poetry will find a great deal 
that is rewarding in it, particularly in the 
chapters called ‘Poetic Action’ and “The New 
Prometheus’. Attention may be drawn parti- 
cularly to the penetrating comments on The 
Age of Bronze (pp. 164-6) and the various pas- 
sages connected with the Promethean ideal 
(pp. 244-5). The concluding analysis of the 
Sonnet to George IV is of the greatest impor- 
tance. Moreover the discussion of Shelley’s 
Julian and Maddalo (pp. 251-2) throws new 
light on that strange and difficult poem. The 
suggestion that the Maniac, ‘hitherto vaguely 
and far from satisfactorily equated with Shelley 
himself’, actually represents one aspect of 
Byron’s character, while Maddalo represents 
another, is worthy of careful consideration and 
to the present reviewer it is completely con- 
vincing. 

This, then, is a work which no student of 
Byron, or, indeed, of romantic poetry, can 
afford to neglect. Much ofit is not easy reading, 
but it deals with a complex and difficult sub- 
ject, which could not be treated in the light, 
gossipy manner commonly adopted by Byron’s 
biographers. It is the first stage of a great 
voyage of discovery; to accompany Mr. Wilson 
Knight in this heroic enterprise is a refreshing 
and exhilarating experience. V. DE 8. PINTO 


The Thirty-Sixth Annual Report of the Conference of Educational Associations, held at 

King’s College between 29 December 1952 and 6 January 1953, has now been published 

under the title of its Presidential Address, Moral Values and Social Progress. Copies 

(which contain a résumé of Mr. L. A. G. Strong’s address to the Association, The’Relation 

of the Spoken to the Written Word) are available from the Conference Office, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 2, at 3s. gd. each, including postage. 
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Poetry Review 


ALLACE STEVENS in this country has 

been for many years an unknown quan- 
tity; attention has been drawn to him in 
Scrutiny and occasionally an odd poeni (notably 
The Emperor of Ice-Cream) has found its way into 
an anthology. He is Eliot’s senior by nine years, 
and his work has been heavily influenced by 
Cavafy and Pound. The present selection 
ranges from Harmonium (1923) to The Auroras 
of Autumn (1950)—and, although his vision has 
broadened, the same imagery, slow rhythms, 
and pieces of sophistication (“Castratos of moon 
mash’) mark the whole corpus. His aim is ‘the 
poem of pure reality’, a desire to see with 
imaginative innocence ‘the very thing and 
nothing else’. In his last poem here Stevens 
declares ‘God and the Imagination are one’; 
and this collection—arranged by himself—has 
been made to be read in a direct order since 
throughout it experience and expression en- 
large upon one another, so that, isolated from 
their context, certain poems cannot be under- 
stood alone. This is particularly the case in the 
later ones, where an attempt has been made to 
forge ‘a pure rhetoric of a language without 
words’. For towards the end of the volume the 
poet is continually trying to explain what 
exactly it is that he has set out to do, and then, 
in trying to surpass previous efforts, he is con- 
tinually egged on in his endeavour to approach 
his subject from different angles. This factor is 
a poetic constant with him. For instance, 
characteristically, he writes of thirteen ways of 
looking at a blackbird. The fifth way is simple: 


I do not know which to prefer, 
The beauty of inflections 

Or the beauty of innuendoes, 
The blackbird whistling 

Or just after. 


The sixth way is more complex: 


Icicles filled the long window 
With barbaric glass. 

The shadow of the blackbird 
Crossed it, to and fro. 

The mood 

Traced in the shadow 

An indecipherable cause. 


Yet between these two ways there is a notice- 


able move from simplicity towards sophistica- 
tion, another attempt to shatter language into 
a thousand fragments and to find in those thou- 
sand fragments of mirror a thousand more re- 
flections. Stevens’s talent (which is of Pound’s 
order but less in magnitude) has been born of 
restlessness; along with John Crowe Ransom 
he remains one of today’s most distinguished 
American poets, sharing a contemporaneity 
that for thirty years has been modern—never 
merely ‘obscure’ and ‘difficult’. 

John Smith’s poetry, with its many mono- 
syllabic lines, flows gently along; but at times 
it is facile. The content of his verse is not always 
hard enough to make it stand up to several 
readings. Smith, however, is not yet thirty; and 
one makes this point because he belongs to a 
generation whose poets in their desire to be 
contemporary no longer turn to either tele- 
phones or pylons, but rather to stars, gardens, 
and classical mythology for their inspiration. 
When, therefore, he begins a poem 


The next day after Christmas, the house stiil 
hung 

With streamers and gaudy paper-chains and 
the floor strewn 

With already dying needles from the deso- 
late tree 


one immediately thinks how much better 
Auden managed these scenes. But when he 
ends a poem 


The evening gathers and the west is red; 

And that’s an omen of good for shepherds 
and others; 

But for me. I have known that truth con- 
founded 

By a parting of lovers 


his voice is his own; he is inheriting and trans- 
forming the music of the old masters, Eliot 
and Pound, to his own needs. The danger that 
faces Smith and his generation is smoothness; 
whether, in changing the tone of the 30’s, they 
can fashion a living diction of the 50’s without 
reverting to a diluted form of Georgianism. 
The Dark Side of Love poses the problem—and, 
for Smith, his next book should answer it. 
Jocelyn Brooke still stays with the 30’s. Be- 
ginning as a poet, he has become a novelist and 
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he keeps his poetry going rather in the way that 
novelists tend to keep journalism going as a 
second line. For his poetry is a kind of journal- 
ism, sticking to the idea of the poet as a re- 
porter ; it harks back continually to the war, and 
‘squaddies’, ‘blanco’, and ‘jankers’ are words 
of common usage in his poetic vocabulary. 
Over this collection, as over his previous one, 
hangs once again the idea of the spring advance 
that waits for the zero-hour. The poetry is in 
the waiting. 

The late J. P. Angold was also largely a poet 
of war—a reporter. This posthumous collec- 
tion is inevitably uneven, providing a record 
of experience rather than recreating that ex- 
perience itself. For at times, reading some of his 
poems such as that on The Battle of London, 1940, 
it is like turning up the files of a newspaper, 
finding the events well chronicled and well 
written, but for all that a little stale. Indeed 
Angold’s best work is retrospective; when the 
present moment evokes the past. His lines on 
Gloucester Cathedral recall Corbussier’s Quands 
les cathédrales étaient blanches: 


White went the sunlight on the work of 
masons 

being the Palace of the Prince of Heaven 

in the estimation of the congregation which 
prayed Our Father... 

but saw no scruple in appealing to Caesar. 


Angold is a poet of echoes whose chief value is 
for other poets; in showing how long classical 
lines can be used to convey current speech. 

A Scroll of Stars is a poetic sequence of 30 
pages by John Hoffman. The author claims 
that they ‘demanded utterance during a fort- 
night in Summer 1951’. Unfortunately that 
utterance did not prove compelling to one 
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reader. Mosaic stones scattered at least have 
colour to redeem them; words and letters so 
scattered upon a printed page may perhaps be 
overlooked in a collection as a childish whim 
with a poet such as E. E. Cummings, but in a 
sequence the effect is fatal. On page 15 such 
a scattering takes place, followed by a poem 
printed in a circle; and, with this typographical 
arty-craftiness, continuity is broken in a series 
of verses whose strong point right from the be- 
ginning was never tautness. Accordingly the 
sudden slack kills what follows. 

Naturally without Benjamin Britten’s music, 
Ronald Duncan’s libretto of The Rape of Lu- 
crece stands somewhat barely. Yet, as on the 
stage, its most memorable lines remain those 
which sang best .. . 


In the forest of my dreams 
You have always been the tiger. 


Finally, there is a selection of Lorca transla- 
tions by A. L. Lloyd. These are better than 
Spender’s, but poetically not so exciting as 
those of Roy Campbell; for though they cap- 
ture the literal meanings and read freely, the 
sonority of Campbell’s version is missing. It is 
a double pity, therefore, that the Spanish text 
has been omitted. 

NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


Books reviewed: 


Selected Poems, by WALLACE STEVENS. Faber. 12s. 6d. 
The Dark Side of Love, by Joun Smrtu. Hogarth. 6s. 
Poems in Pamphlet: XII, by Jocetyn Brooke. Hand & 
Flower Press. 15. 
Collected Poems, by J. P. ANGoLD. Peter Russell. 85. 6d. 
A Scroll of Stars, by JouHN HorrMan. Guild Press. 45. 
The Rape of Lucretia, by RonaLD Duncan. Faber. gs. 6d. 
Lament for the Death of a Bullfighter & Other Poems, by 
Freperico Garcia Lorca. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 


A Corn Field 


LL day there has been movement and swift sound: 
The rustling breeze, even through noon’s fierce heat, 
Rippled and swayed the tapering, sun-browned, 
Softly whispering wheat. 


Two scolding jays sparred in a wood nearby; 
From the low hedge came homely twitterings 
Of sparrows, whilst there gleamed against the sky 

The flash of finches’ wings. 


£8 


A Corn Field 


But all that brief day-restlessness has gone: 
‘Earth holds her breath before a sunset’s glow’; 
Bird calls, and rustling wheat, and wings that shone, 


Are stilled, are silent, now. 


Above the hedge the corn stands stiffly high, 
Outlined against great banks of dense white cloud; 


An oak tree breaks the line of wheat and sky— 


N her introduction to The French Littleton by 

Claude de Sainliens, alias ‘Claudius Holy- 
band’, Miss M. St. Clare Byrne truly observes 
that ‘he has that real touch of Main Street 
veracity which gets under the skin of the 
normal’, For ‘Main Street’ read St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, where at the sign of the Golden 
Ball this pedant kept a school, and you will 
realize that here is an opportunity to step back 
into the London of Elizabeth I and Shake- 
speare—to hear its clamour, even to smell its 
smells. These dialogues, designed to afford the 
student of French the same grasp of the subject 
as the student of law would derive from Little- 
ton’s famous treatise on Tenures, give inci- 
dentally a number of authentic Shakespearean 
‘close-ups’; the wayside gallows, the high road 
girth-deep in mud, the cat i’ th’ adage, the 
ostler tending a nag which may well have been 
named ‘Cut’, the little joke about the herald 
who has ‘not yet declared’ the arms of an 
aspirant to technical gentility. The book, a 
sequel to the better known French Schoolemaister, 
is dedicated to Lucy Harington, then only two 
years old but later Countess of Bedford and one 
of the loveliest of the beruffed and bepearled 
ladies who adorned the Court of James I and 
(one adds hastily) VI. 
Though Anthony 4 Wood ranked Edward 


Rugged and dark and proud. 


And from the reddening west the sun’s last rays 
Set every mellow, full-grained ear alight, 
Until the field becomes a burnished blaze 
Of copper-coloured light. 


Recent Reading 


IRENE PETCH 


Benlowes as a great poet Samuel Butler was 
nearer the mark when he ridiculed him in the 
character of a small one. His involved and 
highfalutin’ yet curiously imitative style, his 
passion for conceits, anagrams, emblems and 
images, his immense prolixity, all debar him 
from any hope of delayed-action fame; yet it is 
true, as Dr. Harold Jenkins points out, that ‘a 
minor poet may sometimes reflect more faith- 
fully than a major one the age which produces 
both’. Benlowes was an incarnation of the 
English genius for compromise, a country 
gentleman whose sympathies were Puritanical 
and yet who fought for King Charles, who was 
among Milton’s earliest admirers and yet had 
‘contacts’, literary or actual, with Quarles, 
Phineas Fletcher, d’Avenant, Cleveland, and 
Dr. Gauden, reputed author of the Eikon 
Basiliké. To the end his life was parti-coloured, 
for he died in great poverty at Oxford and yet 
was buried with some degree of pomp in St. 
Mary’s Church there. Many greater poets 
might fare worse than he has done in the testing 
trial of a full-scale, close-packed, and amply- 
documented biography. 

Samuel Kliger in The Goths in England traces 
the gradual expansion of the term ‘Gothic’ 
until it covered all those Germanic tribes whose 
fabled political virtues became an obsession 
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with the English Whigs, and analyses in some 
detail the resulting frame of mind which 
ascribed to the influence of Goths, Visigoths, 
and Vandals all subsequent strivings towards 
liberal institutions. When he switches over 
from the field of politics to the world of art, 
architecture, and letters he is a little less happy. 
Gray is mentioned once only, Horace Walpole 
is by-passed, and neither Strawberry Hill nor 
The Castle of Otranto is given its proper place in 
‘Gothick’ scene. It is an error, too, to suppose 
that the Tories were invariably allergic to the 
Romantic Revival in its visual aspects. To men- 
tion only two instances to the contrary, 
Augusta, Princess of Wales, urged thereto by 
Lord Bute, dotted mock ruins, caves, and 
hermitages all over her gardens at Kew, and 
George III planned and very nearly completed 
a prodigious fortalice of which one of his 
daughters (also a good Tory) declared enthu- 
siastically that ‘it would be Ludlow Castle im- 
proved’. 

Irascible and in many ways unlikeable 
though Sir Thomas Phillips may have been, it 
is impossible not to sympathize with him in his 
Family Affairs, as set forth in the second collec- 
tion of Phillips Studies. The third will deal with 
him as author, editor, and collector, but it is 
as a father, and more especially as a father-in- 
law, that he engages our attention here. Hard 
indeed was his lot when his eldest daughter 
made a runaway match with James Orchard 
Halliwell, a man whom for excellent reasons he 
could neither esteem nor trust, yet whom he 
could not debar from inheriting his entailed 
property and assuming his surname. Mr. 
A. N. L. Munby, Fellow and Librarian of 
King’s College, Cambridge, has made judi- 
cious use of the almost overwhelming mass of 
material at his command; it seems a pity that 
he should be bound for that especial province 
of the Infernal Regions reserved (one hopes) 
for all those who omit to index books most 
obviously in need of that process. 

The six thinkers grouped by Mr. John Hollo- 
way under the heading of The Victorian Sage can 
only be described as a ‘bobbery pack’: Carlyle, 
Disraeli, George Eliot, Cardinal Newman, 
Matthew Arnold, Thomas Hardy. No Ruskin, 
no Tennyson, and no Macaulay—strange omis- 
sions these, for, with the exception of Carlyle, 
those three men of all eminent Victorians con- 
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form most closely to the idea commonly evoked 
by the word ‘Sage’. Mr. Holloway seeks to 
answer two questions concerning this compo- 
site figure: what was his Message and what 
were his Methods? He is concerned, as he tells 
us, with the living texture of the creative 
writer’s material and language, and, on the 
grounds that all thought is an act of creation, 
he claims for the critic, the philosopher, and (in 
certain circumstances) the propagandist powers 
commensurate with those of the novelist and 
the poet. This claim he supports with the aid 
of analytical surveys, tabulated metaphors, and 
the full armamentarium of present-day criti- 
cism: but it is worthy of note that among his 
six Sages Carlyle alone was not incidentally 
either a novelist, or a poet, or both. 

When Mr. Malcolm Barnes edited and 
abridged the earlier part of Augustus Hare’s 
interminable Autobiography under the faintly 
derisive title of The Years with Mother, most of 
his readers murmured ‘Poor little boy!’ The 
sequel, In My Solitary Life, will leave many of 
them murmuring ‘Poor little man!’ Yet with 
what unconscious artistry does Augustus con- 
vey the atmosphere of his own snug little patch 
(or patches) of Victorian England—an atmo- 
sphere of tightly-shut windows and only half- 
open minds, in which the flowers are either 
hothouse-bred or worked in wax or wool, and 
much high-minded piety is chequered by 
jejune anecdote. The celebrated spooks with 
which he used to freeze the blood of noble 
house-parties (scratching his stiff white shirt- 
front to suggest the scratching of Vampire 
claws upon a window-pane) now look uncom- 
monly like turnip-lantern ghosts; but we re- 
main his debtors for the impayable story of the 
gentleman each of whose three devoted wives 
happened to have a wooden leg. 

A valuable new addition to the Medical 
Viewpoint series is Dr. W. R. Bett’s study of 
The Infirmities of Genius. He writes well, eschews 
technicalities, and is not preoccupied with the 
abnormal; on the literary side he shows a 
marked critical faculty. When we survey his 
fifteen ‘cases’, among whom are numbered 
Christopher Smart, Keats, Carlyle, Balzac, 
Swinburne, and Baudelaire, we may be startled 
to realize how important a contribution is 
sometimes made by such conditions as dys- 
pepsia, neurasthenia, syphilis, high blood- 
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pressure, and tuberculosis towards the creation 
of what—for lack of a better term—we call 
genius. 

Readers of English who recollect the interest- 
ing article on ‘The Tempest’ and Mozart contri- 
buted by Mr. A. Laurence Polak to the spring 
issue of 1952 will welcome his always witty and 
sometimes erudite collection of short essays re- 
printed from The Justice of the Peace under the 
title of Puffs, Balloons and Smokeballs. 

D. M.S. 
Books noticed above: 


The French Littleton, by Ciauprus 1609. 
Introduction by M. St. Crare Byrne. Cambridge. 
18s. 
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Edward Benlowes (1602-1676): the Biography of a Minor 
Poet, by Harotp Jenkins. Athlone Press. 355. 

The Goths in England: a Study in Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Century Thought, by Samuet Kuicer. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 32s. 6d. 

The Family Affairs of Sir Thomas Phillips, by A. N. L. 
Monsy. Cambridge. 155. 

The Victorian Sage: Studies in Argument, by Joun Hotto- 
way. Macmillan. 18s. 

In My Solitary Life, by Aucustus J. C. Hare. Abridge- 
ment by Malcolm Barnes. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 255. 

The Infirmities of Genius, by Dr. W. R. Bert. Christopher 
Johnson, 18s. 

Puffs, Balloons and Smoke-Balls, by A. LAURENCE POLAK. 
Illustrated by Leslie Starke. Justice of the Peace, Ltd. 
12s. 6d. 


Reprints, New Editions, Books of Reference 


HERE has been no complete re-editing of 
Beowulf for the past thirty years. Professor C. L. 
Wrenn’s new edition, which includes a long and use- 
ful introductory section and a bibliography, now 
makes available the more important findings of 
recent scholarship. It is published by Harrap at 21s. 
Troilus and Cressida is the latest addition—Num- 
ber 8—to the Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles pub- 
lished by Sidgwick & Jackson (25s.). The Quarto of 
1609, reproduced in collotype facsimile and with an 
introductory note by W. W. Greg, is, say the pub- 
lishers, ‘as faithful to the original as the best process 
of reproduction can make it’. 

Drayton, born in Warwickshire the year before 
Shakespeare, was one of the most widely read poets 
of his day. The Poems of Michael Drayton, edited in 
two volumes by John Buxton, now appear in the 
Muses’ Library (Routledge, 30s. the set): the first 
volume including the more personal poems, the 
second the historical and topographical. 

Three welcome new editions to come from Cum- 
berlege are Five Plays by Ben Jonson in a double 
volume of the World’s Classics (75. 6d.); Great 
Expectations in the New Oxford Illustrated Dickens 
(10s. 6d.)—introduced by Frederick Page and with 
the illustrations by F. W. Pailthorpe which first 
appeared in 1885 as a separate publication; and 
The Poetical Works of Robert Bridges (now including 
The Testament of Beauty but excluding the eight verse 
plays) in the Oxford Standard Authors (12s. 6d.). 

Two recent Penguin publications are Volume One 


of an anthology The Centuries’ Poetry, edited by Denys 
Kilham Roberts, which includes the work of poets 
from Chaucer to Shakespeare; and—in association 
with Faber—the Selected Prose of T. S. Eliot, edited 
by John Hayward, representing this critic’s opinions 
on literature and society over the past 35 years. Both 
are priced at 2s. 

American into English, by G. V. Carey (Heinemann, 
6s.) summarizes the main differences between 
standard American and English usage, including 
spelling. Similarly concerned with words is Paul C, 
Berg’s Dictionary of New Words in English (Allen & 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.): covering new meanings added to 
old words, new words proper, initial-words, new 
uses and abuses of ancient terms—and in short, to 
quote the author, ‘everything that to the best of my 
knowledge has come into the language since the 
early ’thirties’. 

The Kenkyusha Dictionary of English Quotations, 
which has recently reached us from Tokyo, must be 
one of the most comprehensive and thorough of its 
kind ever compiled. Not only have the editors— 
Sanki Ichikawa, Emeritus Professor of English Philo- 
logy in the University of Tokyo, and two of his col- 
leagues—covered a very large field of quotations 
from the Bible, from Shakespeare and various later 
poets; they also give numerous examples of the use 
of these quotations by modern authors, which show 
a range of reading in contemporary English litera- 
ture which is formidably wide. 
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For the Classroom 


Selected books received and recommended: 


Poetry 


Antony and Cleopatra, edited by T. HensHAw. Ginn. 7s. 6d. 
Chaucer: The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, edited by R. T. 
Davies. Harrap’s English Classics. 6s. 6d. 


Prose 
Chesterton Essays, edited by K. E. WurrEHORN. Methuen. 
6d. 


3s. 6d. 

Heritage of Literature Series: Columbus Sails, by C. 
Wa Hopces. Martin Hyde, by JoHN MASEFIELD. 
Seven One-Act Plays, edited by A. J. Merson. Long- 
mans. 3s. 6d. each. 

Modern Essays: Third Series, 1943-1951, edited by A. F. 
Scott. Macmillan. 5s. 

Seven Modern Plays for Boys, by A. E. M. Bayuiss. Harrap. 
45. 


The Four Feathers, by A. E. W. Mason. Edited by J. N. 
Britton. Murray. 4s. 6d. 

The Pre-Raphaelites in Literature and Art, by D. S. R. 
WE .tanpD. Harrap’s Life, Literature and Thought 
Library. 7s. 

Teaching of English 

Better English, by G. H. Vauutns. Pan Books. 2s. 

English Composition, by A. F. Scott. Book III, for the grd 
year in the Grammar School. 5s. 6d. Book IV, for the 
4th year. 5s. Cambridge. 

English on the Anvil: A Language and Composition Course for 
Secondary Schools. Book I, by J. N. Brrrron. Murray. 
4s. 6d. 

Exercises in Prose Interpretation, by FREDERICK T. Woon. 
Macmillan. 45. 

Further Exercises in Comprehension and Expression, by 
Crara C. Harris. Longmans. 35. 

Learning English: Elementary Grammar and Exercises for Be- 
ginners in the Study of the Language, by B. J. M. Monks 
and the Rev. D. I. Luarp. Macmillan. 2s. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


An Introduction to Eighteenth-Century Drama, 1700-1780. 
By F. S. Boas. Cumberlege. 25s. 

An Introduction to Welsh Poetry. By Gwyn WILtIaMs. 
Faber. 255. 

Arnold Bennett. By RecinaALD Pounp. Heinemann. 
21s. 

Books in General. By V. S. Prrrcuetr. Chatto. 12s. 6d. 

Carlyle: An Anthology. Compiled by G. M. Tre- 
VELYAN. Longmans. 16s. 

Coleridge. By Humpury House. Hart-Davis. 8s. 6d. 

Critics and Criticism. Ed. by R. S. Crane. Cambridge 
(Chicago U.P.). 455. 

Divided Image. By Marcaret Rupp. A Study of 
William Blake and W. B. Yeats. Routledge. 18s. 

Drama from Ibsen to Eliot. By RaymMonp WILLIAMS. 
Chatto. 18s. 

Edward Benlowes (1602-1676). By HAROLD JENKINS. 
Athlone Press. 35s. 

Hemingway. By Cantos Baker. Cumberlege (Prince- 
ton). 30s. 

Henry Fielding: His Life, Works and Times. By F. 
Homes Duppen. In 2 vols. Cumberlege. £5. 5s. 
the set. 

Henry Vaughan. By E. W. Winson. Annual Lecture 
broadcast in the Welsh Home Service, January 
1953. British Broadcasting Corporation. 1s. 

Hilaire Belloc. By RENEE Haynes. Longmans (for the 
British Council and the N.B.L..). 2s. 

Ibsen’s Dramatic Method. By Jou» Nortuam. Faber. 
21s. 


Johnson Society Transactions, 1951-52. Lichfield: The 
Society. 3s. 

Fohnsonian and Other Essays. By R. W. CHAPMAN. 
Cumberlege. 12s. 6d. 

Johnsonian Gleanings, Part XI. By Ateyn 
Reape. Consolidated Index of Persons to Parts 
I-X, and to the Johnsonian Portions of The 
Reades of Blackwood Hill and Dr. Fohnson’s Ancestry. 
Lund Humphries (for the author). 42s. 

Literary Criticism in Antiquity. By J. W. H. Arxins. 
Vol. I: Greek. 18s. Vol. II: Graeco-Roman. 253s. 
Methuen. 

Literature and the Historian. By ArTHUR BRYANT. 
Cambridge, for the N.B.L. 3s. 

Literature for an Age of Science. By Hyman Levy and 
HELEN SpaApinc. Methuen. 155. 

Milton’s Art of Prosody. By S. ERnest Sprott. Black- 
well. 155. 

Modern Drama. By Martin Lam. Blackwell. 255. 

My Best Mary. Ed. by Murer Spark and DEREK 
STANFORD. Selected Letters of Mary Wollstone- 
craft Shelley. Wingate. 159. 

Poetry in Our Time. By JaMEs DevANEYy. Cambridge 
(Melbourne U.P.). 10s. 6d. 

Political Tracts of Wordsworth, Coleridge and Shelley. 
Ed. by R. J. Wurre. Cambridge. 3vs. 

Presenting Miss Jane Austen. By May LaupeRToN 
Becker. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

Proceedings of the British Academy: 1949 and 1950. 
Cumberlege, for the British Academy. 42s. each. 
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Purity of Diction in English Verse. By DoNALD Davie. 
Chatto. 145. 

Samuel Fohnson’s Literary Criticism. By JEAN H. Hac- 
stRUM. Cumberlege (Minnesota U.P.). 28s. 

Selected Prose. By T. S. Extor. Penguin Books, in 
association with Faber. 2s. 

Shakespeare Survey 6. Edited by ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 
Cambridge. 18s. 

Shelley: The Last Phase. By Ivan Roe. Hutchinson. 
18s. 

Shenstone’s Miscellany, 1752-1763. Ed. by Ian A. 
Gorpon. Cumberlege. 215. 

Studies and Impressions, 1902-52. Studies of the History 
and Work of the University of London Institute 
of Education. Evans, for the Institute. 155. 

Studies in the History of Old English Literature. By 
KENNETH SisAM. Cumberlege. 3os. 

T. S. Eliot and Walt Whitman. By S. Muscrove. 
Wellington: New Zealand U.P. 

The Alien Vision of Victorian Poetry. By E. D. H. 
Jounson. Cumberlege (Princeton). 255. 

The Art of Ernest Hemingway. By Joun Atxins. Peter 
Nevill. 155. 

The Boys of Shakespeare. By J. Howarp WHITEHOUSE. 
Cornish. 45. 

The Bronté Story. By MARGARET Lane. A Recon- 
sideration of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life. Heinemann. 21s. 

The Development and Philosophy of Australian Aestheti- 
cism. By D. H. Ranxin. Angus and Robertson. 
ais. 

The German Sturm and Drang. By Roy Pascat. Man- 
chester U.P. 255. 

The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, Vol. VIIT: Political 
Tracts, 1713-19. Ed. by H. and I, EHRENPREIS. 
Blackwell. 215. 


The Responsibilities of the Critic. By F. O. Mart- 
THIESSEN. Cumberlege. 305. 

The Secular Lyric in Middle English. By AnTHUR K. 
Moorg. Kentucky U.P. $4. 

The Sense of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. By Epwarp 
Huster. Cumberlege (Princeton). 20s. 

The Sword from the Rock. By G. R. Levy. An In- 
vestigation into the Origins of Epic Literature and 
the Development of the Hero. Faber. gos. 

The True Voice of Feeling. By HERBERT READ. Faber. 
255. 

The Vagrant Mood. By W. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

The Victorian Sage. By Joun Hottoway. Macmillan. 
18s. 

The Year Book of Education, 1952. Evans, for the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Education. 635. 

Thomas Carlyle: Letters to his Wife. Ed. by Trupy 
Buss. Gollancz. 255. 

Thomas Fuller. By S. C. Roserts. Manchester U.P. 


35. 

Thomas Gray of Pembroke. By S. C. Roserts. W. P. 
Ker Memorial Lecture delivered in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, April 1952. Jackson. 3s. 6d. 

Thomas Love Peacock. By W. Otwen CAMPBELL. 
English Novelists Series. Barker. 75. 6d. 

Time and the Novel. By A. A. MeEnpitow. Peter 
Nevill. 155. 

Tragedy and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall. By 
HERBERT WEISINGER. Routledge. 21s. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge, 1795-1834. By H. M. Mar- 
GoLiouTH. Home University Library. Cumber- 
lege. 65. 


Correspondence 


To The Editor of ‘English’ 
Dear Sir, 

Many readers of English beside myself will be 
grateful for Mr. Duffin’s review of Betty Miller’s 
so-called Portrait—the first which has emanated 
from a critic who has really studied Browning’s life 


and letters, and who has not bowed the knee to the’ 


modern Baal of Literary Revaluation. 

Ignorance of Browning is compared by Mr. 
Duffin to a dense November fog. Nevertheless, my 
own brief protest to The Listener against the conclu- 
sions of the B.B.C. Critics brought me thirty letters 
of commendation. Some of them came from U.S.A., 
where the poet is more honoured than in his own 
country; some from mature English men and 
women who had early been imbued with reverent 


love for Browning; one was from a Public School 
master whostated that boys ofsixteenpreferred Milton, 
Kipling, and Browning to any other poets, which was 
tantamount to saying that these lads instinctively 
sensed the virile qualities of a man represented in 
the Portrait as a weak psychopath. 

Apart from a Freudian obsession which leads her 
to besmirch all Browning’s human affections, Betty 
Miller’s fundamental failing is a non-realization of 
the fact that every good biography must be a 
‘period piece’. Her ignorance of the social, economic, 
and political conditions of the particular period in 
which the Brownings lived is abysmal. Rightly Mr. 
Duffin shows that Robert did not sponge upon im- 
pecunious parents, and that relatively to his social 
station, and in days when a roomy suburban villa 
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could be rented for less than a modern Council 
House, and a competent ‘living-in’ maid received 
smaller wages than those for which a weekly char- 
lady ‘obliges’ us today, Browning pére was very com- 
fortably off. I have always suspected that besides his 
quite ample salary he had inherited private means. 
He had been sent to the same private school as the 
wealthy Mr. Kenyon, and he possessed, we are told, 
an extensive library. Why should he not have given 
maintenance and a small allowance to an only son, 
who had no extravagant tastes, a great aptitude for 
work, and abilities which promised ultimate finan- 
cial independence? Independence of spirit Robert 
was always allowed and exhibited. The young John 
Ruskin made his first journeys abroad in luxury 
and accompanied by his watchful parents. Robert 
travelled cheaply and alone. Betty Miller suppresses 
the fact that he went to Russia—a country which at 
that date did not lie behind an iron curtain, but 
which was certainly not on the itinerary of the ordi- 
nary English tourist. After a sojourn with the Eng- 
lish Consul in St. Petersburg he proceeded to North 
Italy, and made his first acquaintance with the little 
hill-town through which Pippa passes. Asolo, before 
the making of a railroad to Conegliano, and after 
the roads of the Venetian Republic had fallen into 
disrepair, was approachable only by mules or by 
‘Shanks’s mare’. Robert showed hardihood and 
originality in visiting it. 

In her manipulations of the courtship correspon- 
dence Betty Miller is oblivious of a phenomenon 
which ‘every woman knows’ (at ieast every woman 
whose suitors have possessed the pens of ready 
writers) : i.e. that the Lover puts his Beloved upon 
a pedestal and rejoices to proclaim his dependence 
on her will. In fact mutual dependence, aid, and 
confidence are essential factors in ‘a marriage of true 
minds’. And such I believe the Brownings’ union to 
have been, from its beginning to its close. Personal 
contacts with Robert’s son, daughter-in-law and 
some of his old friends only confirmed that belief. 

Fortunately Betty Méiller’s fancies cannot dis- 
solve the solid fact that Robert—in spite of the nerve- 
shattering tension of his long and difficult courtship 
—had the courage to take his wife all the way to 
Italy (a winter in Cornwall would have offered 
fewer risks) accompanied only by an untravelled 
maid; and, arrived at Pisa, had the temerity to en- 
gage an apartment and encounter all the unknown 
difficulties of foreign housekeeping. 

Mr. Duffin draws our attention to a phrase in one 
of Elizabeth’s letters to Mr. Jameson: ‘I did not like 
Rome. I lost several of my letters in Rome, beside a 
good deal of illusion.’ Betty Miller actually attaches 
this phrase to her married life, whereas it obviously 
refers to political circumstances. Elizabeth was not 
the only resident in Rome whose letters were opened 
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and sometimes suppressed by Government in- 
formers, and the destruction of illusions was the 
common lot of those holding liberal opinions. To 
assess the intensity of Elizabeth’s enthusiasms and 
the precise shade of Robert’s political thought is not 
an easy task. Mrs. Miller does not attempt it. She 
does not perceive why Robert, when French troops 
were in Rome, became too restless to read or write, 
and betook himself to sculpture under the tuition of 
his friend, Mr. Story; or why Elizabeth’s frail health 
was undermined by the news of Cavour’s death in 
the June of 1861, when she wrote to Sariana that she 
was stunned and desperate, and that if tears and 
blood could have kept that Maker of Modern Italy 
alive, she would have given him all hers. I confess 
that only long residence in Rome, Venice, and 
Bologna, close intercourse with Garibaldi’s daugh- 
ter-in-law, and much talk with veterans of the 
Risorgimento, could have given me a realization of 
the intense emotions of those who converted a Papal 
State into the centre of an Italian monarchy under 
a Piedmontese ruler, and made Italy more than ‘a 
geographical expression’. 

May I say that the complicated diplomatic situa- 
tions of the period, with their impacts on the 
Brownings’ poetry, are ably dealt with by Dorothy 
Hewlett in her recent Life of E.B.B.—a sane and 
unprejudiced biography which has received less 
attention from the critics than Betty Miller’s sur- 


realist Portrait. Yours faithfully, 
Laura M. Racc 
5 St. Fames Square, Bath. 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Dear Sir, 

I was surprised at your contributor D.M.S.’s 
statement that a recent ‘new assessment’ of the 
character of Robert Browning will permanently 
modify our view of him. It should not be possible for 
the so-called findings of any biographer to have any 
such influence, since, in the words of Browning him- 


self (The Ring and the Book), 


. .. Our human speech is naught 
Our human testimony false, our fame 
And human estimation words and wind, 


and it is palpably impossible to know the truth about 
any personality, least of all of the genius (incidentally, 
this ‘new assessment’ is wholly lacking in under- 
standing of the nature of genius, and for that reason 
alone could not be regarded as trustworthy). To 
conclude with some further words of Browning 
(Paracelsus) , 


Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 


The truth, so far as it can be known at all (and 
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Browning was the first to assure us that in this life 
knowledge of truth can never be more than partial), 
is to be found in the work of a poet, not in his daily 
life. And the really valuable biography deals only in 
ascertained facts, drawn from letters and diaries 
(e.g. Professor Newman Ivey White’s admirable 
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biography of Shelley), /eft unpolluted by any conclu- 
sions drawn from such facts by the biographer. 
Yours faithfully, 
KENMARE 
Lynthurst Hill, Barnt Green, 
Worcestershire. 


Spring Lectures 


QO: 23 February 1953 Dr. E. V. Rieu lectured on 
‘Translating the New Testament’, with Mr. 
Guy Boas in the chair. Dr. Rieu said: Translation 
as an art has been the most neglected of literary 
forms in the whole history of criticism. Dr. Rieu 
claimed that ‘that translation is the best which 
comes nearest to creating in its audience the same 
impression as was made by the original on its con- 
temporaries’. Intelligibility should be the first aim; 
and this is best achieved by contemporary diction. 
The Septuagint exercised considerable influence on 
Biblical translation. St. Jerome in the Vulgate was 
influenced more by traditional and religious than 
artistic considerations; so also were the translators 
of our Authorized Version. The chief problem of the 
modern translator is to find a style which consistently 
recreates the original effect. Dr. Rieu felt convinced 
of the authenticity of the Gospels; it was, he said, 
almost as if Jesus himself had written them. He had 
borne in mind that he must address his translation 
not to the man in the street, but to the man in the 
pew. To find just the right idiom to convey the 
original effect is no easy task; there are fluctuations 
in style in the Greek, and deliberate archaisms ought 
to be reproduced. There are occasions, too, where 
the translation can be clearer than the original, and 
the translator’s task is to devote himself with meti- 
culous care to the meaning. Neither must he neglect 
the rhythm and music of the Gospels, which are, 
as it were, ‘four movements of a symphonic poem’. 

On 13 March Mr. Geoffrey Trease gave a lecture 
on ‘Children’s Books: A Writer’s Point of View’, 
with Mr. E. Wynne Hickie in the Chair. The first 
problem of a children’s writer, said Mr. Trease, is 
similar to that of other artists in more ambitious 
fields: to ‘cater’—or to ‘create’. It is complicated in 
his case because, even if he plays for safety and tries 
to ‘cater’, he has to divide his aim between his public 
on the one hand and his public’s parents and peda- 
gogues on the other. There is a time-lag in the 
impact of a new children’s book. It is not merely 
that schoolmasters tend to recommend the books 
they enjoyed as boys: the position nowadays is 
rather that some schoolmasters recommend the 
books they had recommended to them, and never 


read, but feel safe in recommending. But contem- 
porary children’s taste does exert an influence, and 
the children’s writer, for the most part, endeavours 
to ‘cater’ for it. The vast majority of children’s 
stories can be described as ‘formula fiction’, in 
which the writer deliberately mixes the ingredients 
which he thinks will please. Children are not really 
so hopelessly addicted to stock situations and stereo- 
typed characters; though there is some evidence that 
children prefer repetition to novelty. An author is 
wiser to write what pleases himself, and hope for a 
sufficient audience. His own interest and enthusiasm 
are essential. He should aim at writing as good a 
book as he can—one which uses language skilfully 
to entertain; and also either depicts reality or stimu- 
lates the fancy or educates the emotions. Children 
themselves are clearly the best judges of their own 
entertainment, but on all the other points a seriously- 
intended children’s book deserves criticism by a 
competent adult. Until we have more such criticism, 
the children’s writer will not enjoy the status, modest 
but respectable, which he deserves. 

On 25 April Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson lectured 
on ‘Some Reflections on the Stuart Theatre’, with 
Miss Alicia C. Percival in the chair. Mr. Williamson 
said: The Drama of the seventeenth century was a 
continuous whole; it was Stuart, and it was of the 
theatre. Middleton’s The Widow, for example, which 
belongs to the first decade of the century, was still 
being played in 1691. The Maid’s Tragedy, in which 
John Lowin had created the part of Melantius in 
1610, was revived at the Restoration, and a revised 
version continued as ‘box office’ in the eighties. The 
Stuart drama abounds in Stuart topicalities. The 
genius of the author of Macbeth is a divine accident; 
the intention of the play is a good topical melo- 
drama. The men of the first half of the century lived 
under the shadow of the rival tyrannies of the Royal 
Executive and the victorious and fanatical army. 
Shakespeare’s final theatrical word to his age was 
Caliban. Similarly the Restoration suddenly ended 
the nightmare and the country went mad with joy. 
The mirror of that madness and that laughter is the 
Restoration theatre. The Stuart theatre drove Shake- 
speare to an early death and Congreve to silence. 


Annual General Meeting and Luncheon 


HE Annual General Meeting, Presidential 

Address, and Luncheon took place at 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s New Hall, 
Westminster, on Saturday, 20 June. At the 
General Meeting the Chairman, Sir Arthur 
Hall, presented the Annual Report and Pro- 
fessor V. H. Blackman, Hon. Treasurer, the 
annual accounts. Both were adopted on the 
proposal of Col. H. P. Garwood, seconded by 
Mr. W. Reeve Wallace. The election of Hon. 
Officers and Committee for 1953-4, proposed 
by Mr. Eric Day, and seconded by Mr. J. H. G. 
Gibbs, included the following: President: Mr. 
Charles Morgan; Vice-President: The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Justice Birkett; Chairman of Committee: 
Instr. Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur Hall, K.B.E., 
C.B.; Hon. Treasurer: Professor V. H. Blackman, 
F.R.S.; the Executive Committee (election) : 
Miss M. J. Bishop, C.B.E., and Dr. Beatrice 
White; (re-election): Lady Craik, Sir George 


Rostrevor Hamilton, Mr. W. K. Pyke-Lees, 
Mrs. Theodora Roscoe, Mr. W. Jenkyn 
Thomas, and Miss Margaret Willy. 

Following this formal meeting Lord Justice 
Birkett delivered his Presidential Address en- 
titled ‘The Magic of Words’, with the Earl of 
Birkenhead in the chair. Reports of this Address 
(of which all members will receive a copy) were 
given in the London press, and the Address was 
the subject of a Times leader. 

At the Luncheon Sir Arthur Hall proposed 
the toast of the Guests which was responded 
to by H.E. The High Commissioner for 
Australia, the Hon. Sir Thomas White. The 
Earl of Birkenhead proposed the toast of the 
English Association, which was responded to by 
Dr. F. S. Boas, who also proposed the health of 
the President, Lord Justice Birkett, to which 
the President in the wittiest of speeches re- 
sponded. 


Association Conferences on English Teaching 


N interesting and helpful conference on the 
Examinations in English for the General 
Certificate (Ordinary level) was held at King’s 
College, London, on Saturday, 21 March. The 
principal speakers were Dr. A. E. Morgan 
(formerly Vice-Chancellor of McGill Univer- 
sity) on ‘The Aims of English Teaching’, Mr. 
W. D. Haden, Headmaster of Mercers’ School, 
on ‘The Examination in English Language’, 
and Miss M. J. Bishop, Headmistress of 
Godolphin and Latymer School, on ‘The 
Examination in English Literature’. The chair 
during the morning was taken by Mr. Guy 
Boas, and in the afternoon by Mr. M. Alder- 
ton Pink. 
Each of the three sessions produced some 
lively discussion, including expressions of 
opinion both from the teacher’s and also from 


an examiner’s points of view. It was evident 
that the conference was appreciated by those 
who attended, and the presence of a number of 
members of the London Association for the 
Teaching of English proved especially helpful. 


Tue Association will hold a conference 
on the subject of the Teaching of English 
Grammar on Saturday, 28 November, at the 
City Literary Institute, Stukeley St., London, 
W.C. 2. The conference will begin at 2.30 p.m. 
and continue until 5.30 p.m. There will be an 
interval for tea which can be obtained at the 
Institute (price 1s.). Those requiring tea please 
notify Association Secretary by 13 November. 

Admission is free and the conference is open 
to anyone who is interested in the subject. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1953 Summer number of English should be addressed to the Editor, 
Mr. Guy Boas, at 73 Murray Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19, and contributions should reach him not later than Thursday, 
10 September. Contributors should state if they are members of the Association. It is not possible to guarantee return 


of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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